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THIRD INSTALMENT. 


HE student of history who would 

trace the American Revolution 

to its source must look far be- 

yond the act of the British Parliament 

of 1773, imposing a duty of three pence 
per pound on tea. 

That was not a new impost to the 
American colonists, for they had been 
paying a tea-duty for twenty years. 
Nor did they complain of the rate fixed 
by Lord North’s bill as excessive, for 
prior thereto the duty had been five 
and six pence per pound. The real 
cause that impelled them to resist the 
exactions of the crown did not appear 
in any list of grievances formulated by 
their assemblies. The protests of those 
bodies were directed against measures 
which they denounced as violative of 
the charter rights of the colonies. They 
assailed the enactment of the obnoxious 
statutes as an abuse of power by Par- 
liament, and the method of their en- 
forcement as tyrannical in the ministry. 
But their protests against acts of the 
British Parliament that they deemed 
oppressive were not more earnest in 
terms than the protestations of their 
loyalty to the British crown. The aims 
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of the people, however, were not cir- 
cumscribed within the narrow limits of 
charter privileges. They claimed their 
rights. under a more sacred sanction 
than the broad seal of the realm, and 
stood ready to maintain them, not as 
British subjects, but as American free- 
men, 

The veins of the common people— 
the handworkers, mechanics, and small 
farmers—felt the first strong pulse of 
American independence. That was due 
to causes that operated as surely in 
moulding the political aspirations of 
the masses in hostility to British sub- 
jection, as do those laws of nature that 
govern the swing of the pendulum and 
control the rise and fall of the tides. 

Their ancestral beginning on the soil 
of America dated back four or five gen- 
erations, and, as the stream grows wider 
the further it flows from its source, so 
had their minds broadened out beyond 
the political views of the colonial Eng- 
lish from whom they sprang. 

Through the influence of habit and en- 
vironment, they had grown into a type 
of manhood as distinct in sentiment 
and aspiration from the Englishmen of 
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George Washington. 


From an engraving by Fenner, Sears and Co., after the painting by Gilbert Stuart. Published in London in 183r. 


their day, as were the English them- 
selves in their customs and laws from 


their Anglo-Saxon progenitors who 
wore the iron collar of their Norman 
masters, 

- British statesmen, not perceiving this 
law of growth, confounded the indepen- 
dent American freeman with the aver- 
age British subject, dwelling on Eng- 


land’s soil, who clothed himself with 
servility as with a garment, and wore 
his fetters as patiently as the ox its 
yoke. Hence they falsely assumed 
that the colonists were seduced into 
rebellion through the evil counsel of 
seditious leaders, when the fact was 
that the American Revolution was dis- 
tinctly popular in its origin. 





George Washington. 


From the engraving by J. Sartain, after the original painting from life by James Peale. By permission H. Wunderlich and Co., New York 
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It came with a ground-swell that had 
been steadily advancing years before 
its red ripples broke over the North 
Bridge at Concord, soon to be followed 
by the mightier wave that rolled down 
against the British line from the crest 
of Bunker’s Hill. Washington’s decla- 
ration:jiade in the Virginia Convention 
on August 1, 1774, that he stood pre- 
pared to arm and equip a force of two 
thousand riflemen and march at their 


By permission W. E. Benjamin, New York. 


head for the relief of Boston, proved 
that he was abreast with the great mass 
of the people, and in advance of every 
public man of his time, in advocating 
armed resistance to British aggressions. 
The Convention elected him a delegate 
to the general congress of the colonies 
to convene in Philadelphia on Septem- 
ber 5, 3774. 

Upon the adjournment of the Con- 
vention he made a brief visit to his old 
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George Washington. 


From the engraving by William Sartain. 


home in Stafford, and there, for the first 
time since his boyhood, he met his 
mother’s youngest brother, Joseph Ball, 
a London barrister, who had recently 
returned to Virginia for the purpose of 
selling some land that he had inherited. 
The meeting must have forcibly re- 
minded Washington of the great change 
that had taken place in his fortunes, 
since this lawyer-kinsman had been con- 


By permission W. E. Benjamin, New York. 


sulted about the choice of an avocation 
for him, when he had attained his fif- 
teenth year. Upon that point, about 
which the widowed mother had become 
very solicitous, in view of her moderate 
means, this brother wrote her from his 
London chambers, in 1747, as_ ollows: 


“* As George is without means to pursue a course 
of studies to fit himself for a learned profession, 
and has no influence to promote his advancement, 
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I would advise that he 
should be taught one of 
the mechanic trades, and 
would suggest that of a 
tinker, which is in steady 
demand, and will always 
give him a fair support, 
if he is industrious.” 

That earthly ad- 
vice, happily for 
mankind, was not 
taken, and while the 
plodding barrister 
who gave it went 
on tinkering at the 
law, “George” made 
avery different kind 
of “noise in the 
world ” than would 
have come from any 
amount of hammer- 
ing on pots and 
pans. 

Washington start- 
ed from Mount Ver- 
non on the morning of August 31st, 
soon after sunrise, for Philadelphia, to 
take his seat in the Congress. His two 
companions who had been his guests 
for several days, and were also dele- 
gates, were Patrick Henry and Ed- 
mund Pendieton. They were both men 
of mark, Henry having set the ball of 
the Revolution in motion by his famous 
speech in the House of Burgesses in 
which he exclaimed: “Sir, we must 
fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight! 
An appeal to arms, and to the God of 
battles, is all that is left us!” 

Pendleton presided over the Virginia 
Convention, and was the author of the 
resolution which it adopted on May 2, 
1776, instructing the delegates elected 
from Virginia to propose and support a 
declaration of American independence 
in the Continental Congress. He wrote 
to his wife an account of their journey 
in which he stated: “ Mrs. Washing- 
ton, as we were departing from Mount 
Vernon, addressed Mr. Henry and my- 
self like a true Spartan. She said to 
us, ‘ You must stand firm for America; 
I know that George will.’”’ 

They were a well-mounted party, 
their horses being thoroughbreds, and 
they arrived at Philadelphia on the 
fourth day after leaving Mount Vernon, 
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although the dis- 
tance was one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. 
The following en- 
try, made by Wash- 
ington in his diary 
on the day of his 
arrival in Philadel- 
phia, serves to illus- 
trate both his de- 
votional habits and 
his very liberal re- 
ligious views, he 
being an Episcopa- 
lian : 


** Sept. 4th.—Went to 
the Presbyterian meet- 
ing in the forenoon, and 
the Romish Church in 
the afternoon.” 


On the next day 
he took his seat 
in the Continental 
Congress—a memorable incident, which 
marked his transition from his hitherto 
limited field of duty as a Virginian, in- 
to that broader orbit as an American, 
which he was destined to fill with the 
glory of his deeds. 

The proceedings of the Convention 
were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Duché, an Episcopal clergyman. 
He read the thirty-fifth Psalm as a part 
of the lesson for the day, prescribed in 
the Psalter, and it impressed the dele- 
gates profoundly, as it did the patriots 
generally; its most singular appropri- 
ateness being especially seen in the fol- 
lowing verses : 


‘* Plead my cause, O Lord, with them that strive 
with me; fight against them that fight against 
me.” 


‘* Take hold of shield and buckler, and stand 
up for mine help.” 


‘* Lord, how long wilt thou look on? Rescue 
my soul from their destructions ; my darling from 
the lions.” 


It was observed that Washington 
knelt during the prayers, while all the 
other delegates stood. 

I regret to state that Chaplain Duché 
did not receive into his own soul much 
of the patriotic grace that the scriptu- 
ral lesson diffused around him on that 
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occasion, for he soon after became an 
ardent Tory. 

The Congress sat with closed doors, 
but its proceedings day by day became 
known to the public, as there was no 
pledge of secrecy. We learn that on 
the discussion of the preliminary ques- 
tion as to how the votes should be 
taken, Patrick Henry, who sat by the 
side of Washington, declared in the 
course of the debate, “ /z this cause I 
am not a Virginian, but an American.” 

Referring to this Congress, the Earl 
of Dartmouth, then the British Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, asked 
an American gentleman in London how 
many delegates composed it. On be- 
ing informed that there were fifty- 
two delegates in the body, he replied, 
“Fifty-two! Why, that is just the 
number in a pack of playing cards. 
Pray tell me, sir, if you can, how many 
knaves are in it?” The American re- 
torted, “ Not one, my lord. Your lord- 
ship will recollect that the knaves are 
court cards.” 

When it assembled no provision had 
been made for the pay or maintenance 
of its members during the session, some 
of whom were rather ill provided with 
money. 

On this matter being brought to the 
attention of the House by Stephen 
Hopkins, of Rhode Island, the oldest 
delegate, it was gravely suggested by 
Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, that 
“A table might be set apart in the 
City Tavern, where the delegates may 
eat in common, and be fed on wild 
pigeons, which are now very abundant, 
and the cheapest food in the market.” 

There is no record to show whether 
the members availed themselves of Mr. 
Lee’s proposed congressional diet, but 
they all managed to subsist and to 
make an enduring mark upon the pages 
of history. 

That Congress was, indeed, an as- 
semblage of master-spirits, and worthy 
of the eulogium passed upon it by Will- 
iam Pitt, England’s foremost states- 
man, who said of it, when its address 
was read in Parliament : 


‘*My Lords, for myself, I must declare and 
avow, that in all my reading and observation— 
and history has been my favorite study—lI have 
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read Thucydides and have studied and admired 
the master states of the world—that for force of 
sagacity, solidity of reasoning, and wisdom of 
conclusion, no nation or body of men can stand 


in preference to the general Congress at Phila- 
delphia.” 


Washington was active in the work 
of the Congress, although participating 
but little in its debates. He was a 
member of the committee that drew up 
and reported “ An Address to the Peo- 
ple of Great Britain,” a masterly state 
paper which breathed the true spirit 
of American independence throughout, 
and especially in its closing sentence, 
which was as follows: “ If you are de- 
termined that your ministers shall wan- 
tonly sport with the rights of mankind ; 
if neither the voice of justice, the dic- 
tates of law, the principles of the Con- 
stitution, nor the suggestions of hu- 
manity, can restrain your hands from 
shedding human blood in such an im- 
pious cause, we must then tell you that 
we will never submit to be hewers of 
wood or drawers of water for any min- 
istry or nation in the world.” 

Christopher Gadsen, of South Caro- 
lina, was also a member of this com- 
mittee, and on the day that it reported, 
moved that Congress should call out 
an armed force to attack the British 
troops under General Gage, at Boston, 
before their army on its way from Eng- 
land arrived. General Gadsen’s reso- 
lution was voted down as “ premature,” 
and he stated on his return to Charles- 
ton that “ Among the few who gave it 
their support was Colonel Washington, 
of Virginia.” 

The Congress adjourned on October 
26, 1774, after having done its work 
well, adopting among other measures an 
agreement binding the colonies neither 
to import any goods from, nor export 
any of their products to, Great Britain, 
or her dependencies in the West Indies. 

We learn, from acontemporary writer, 
that just before the adjournment Patrick 
Henry was asked, “ Whe.in your opin= 
ion is the greatest man in the Con- 
gress?” 

The question could not have been 
propounded to one possessed of a 
keener discrimination, and whose mind 
was less swayed by sectional prejudice. 
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The answer was, “If you refer to 
eloquence, John Rutledge, of South 
‘Carolina, is our greatest orator, but if 
you speak of solid information, practi- 
cal ability, and sound judgment, Colo- 
nel George Washington is, unquestion- 
ably, the greatest man on the floor.” 

Washington upon his return to Mount 
Vernon was one of the busiest of men. 
No one appreciated more than he the 
wisdom. of the homely adage, “ Strike 
while the iron is hot,” but his observa- 





Washington's Bedroom at Mount Vernon. 


tion and wide experience of men taught 
him that it is often necessary to strike 
in order to make it hot. 

Hence he engaged actively during 
the winter in impressing upon the peo- 
ple of Virginia a true sense of the duty 
and the danger of the hour, and the 
necessity of united action to maintain 
American ‘rights. He earnestly ap- 
pealed to them to live up to the letter 
and the spirit of the non-importation 
agreement, and he set the example 
himself by refraining from the use of 
tea, and all other articles upon which 
duties were levied. 

In addition to his extensive corre- 
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spondence, and the management of his 
immense farming interests, he dis- 
charged the duties of county judge, of 
colonel of the Twenty-second Vir- 
ginia Infantry, and vestryman of two 
churches. Among the small cares that 
came to him about this time, when the 
giant mass of mighty things to come 
was flinging its shadow upon his path, 
was the location of Pohick Church in 
his parish. 

George Mason, of Stafford, the cele- 





(His death occurred in this room.) 


brated author of the Virginia Bill of 
Rights and Constitution, was at the 
head of one pious faction of the parish- 
ioners, who insisted upon a site for the 
church to which Washington, at the 
head of another faction, was zealously 
opposed, ‘The pioneer surveyor of the 
Fairfax—Ohio river lands had not for- 
gotten the use of his four-pole chain, 
and with the thoroughness that marked 
him in everything that he undertook, 
he measured the distance from each of 
the proposed sites to the house of each 
church-member, and turned the scale 
of opinion in favor of the site that he 
advocated by thus proving that it was 
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nearer to a major- 
ity of the member- 
ship than the other 
proposed location. 

George Mason 
was his most inti- 
mate personal 
friend, to whom 
Washington wrote 
as early as 1769. 


‘* At a time when our 
lordly masters in Great 
Britain will be satisfied 
with nothing less than 
the deprivation of Amer- 
ican freedom, something 
should be done to avert 
the stroke, and maintain | 
the liberty which we 
have derived from our 
ancestors. But theman- 
ner of doing it, to an- 
swer the purpose effect- 
ually, is the point in 
question, That no man 
should scruple or hesitate a moment to use arms 
in defence of so valuable a blessing, is clearly 
my opinion, 

With that curious commingling of 
the sublime and ridiculous so often 
seen in human affairs, Washington was 
subjected in the spring of 1775 toa 
petty irritation, that for the moment 
rather seriously disturbed the balance 
of his well-governed temper. 

He had been in attendance at the 
Virginia Convention held in March of 
that year, and after an absence of sev- 
eral weeks had just arrived at his planta- 
tion, when his attention was attracted 
by the report of a gun not far away. 
Riding in the direction of the sound, 
he discovered a fellow shooting his 
ducks. The poacher, before he could 
be reached, fled to his boat that lay in 
a near-by inlet of the Potomac, and 
was putting off from shore, when Wash- 
ington rode up on the bank above him 
and ordered him to come in and sur- 
render himself. He answered the de- 
mand by levelling his gun, and there- 
upon the master of Mount Vernon, 
with a terrible “Damn it, sir,” leaped 
his horse into the water, and swimming 
him out into mid-stream, collared the 
invader, and using him as a sort of 
grapnel rope, pulled him and the boat 
ashore. Then Washington the farm- 
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er—not the hero 
. pedestalled on the 
bronze horse —in 
the tempest of his 
wrath, shook the 
audacious culprit, 
who doubtless 
saved himself from 
being shaken apart 
by pleading that his 
fowling - piece was 
not loaded, which 
proving true on ex- 
amination, he was 
suffered to depart, 
instead of being 
handed over to the 
authorities ; his 
captor, however, 
retaining the gun as 
good prize of war. 
This anecdote, 
which has been 
handed down to us through neighbor- 
hood tradition, was verified to me by 
Ab. Miner, well known to the army of 
Northern Virginia as a most efficient 
and daring Confederate scout, who was 
attached to General Beauregard’s head- 
quarters, near Manassas Junction, at 
the opening of the late war. He stated 
that the luckless poacher was his grand- 
father, after whom he was named, a 
wild, roystering fellow at the time, but 
of a respectable family, and that he 
afterward enlisted in Morgan’s rifle 
corps, and served throughout the war 
of the Revolution. Miner told me that 
the old man survived to the age of 
ninety, dying in 1840, and that he used 
to say that “Colonel Washington was 
mighty techy about them ducks, for 
they was all canvas-backs hatched on 
the place from wild eggs, an’ he stocked 
the pond with lots o’ wild celery, for 
’em to feed on an’ flavor up for his 
table. He was a bad man to projeck 
with, an’ was awful rough on me about 
that dead duck. I was pretty much of 
a man myself them days, but no man 
in Virginny could match Washington in 
the way of good, square, hefty fightin’. 
I thought he would ha’ shook my neck 
out o’ j’int that day, but after the war I 
went to him one day in Alexandria, 
when he was standin’ in Christ Church 
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graveyard, an’ I told him I forgive 
him, an’-he said he would accep’ my 
apology as I was a good soldier an’ 
stood fast by the country, an’ he would 
jis’ let byegones be byegones, an’ if I 
would come over to his plantation any 
day, he would give me a good duckin’ 
gun. SoI went over one Sunday after- 
noon to Mount Vernon, an’ he giv me, 
as a plum present, the finest English 
fusee which he used to shoot himself, 
an’ a copper-gauge powder-horn ; an’ 
he ask me up to his sideboard, an’ set 
down a big decantah of old rum befo’ 
me, an’ he says to me, says Gineral 
Washington, ‘Sergeant Miner, take a 
drink,’ an’ like a true gentleman as he 
was, he turned his back to me while I 
was helpin’ myself.” 

Miner assured me that he repeated 
to me the exact language of his grand- 
father, who often told the story of what 
he termed his “clinch with Colonel 
Washington.” 

On May 3,1775, Washington again 
turned his face northward and started 
on his journey to Philadelphia, to take 
his seat in the Continental Congress 
that was to convene in that city on the 
tenth day of that month. 

The British musket-shots that stung 
the early morning air to life, as they 
broke the quiet of Lexington village on 
April rgth, were being echoed back by 
a shout of defiance from all the home- 
stead hills of Virginia. 

The pine-tree and the palm were 
both swinging in the tempest of war 
that blew southward from the rugged 
hills of Massachusetts. Kindred swords 
were leaping from their scabbards 
throughout all the American colonies, 
in answer to the Macedonian call that 
came from the camp-fires of the patri- 
ots in front of Boston. Washington 
appeared, even then, to have the convic- 
tion that he would be summoned to a 
higher command than would devolve 
upon him as the commander of Vir- 
ginia troops only, for he made his prep- 
arations for a long absence from Mount 
Vernon, taking with him three riding- 
horses and a baggage-wagon containing 
several trunks with his military equip- 
ments. 

Upon the organization of the Con- 
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gress he was appointed chairman of 
the committee on military affairs, the 
most important committee of that body. 
He was the only delegate who appeared 
on the floor of the Congress in full uni- 
form. In so doing he doubtless desired 
to impress upon his compeers his own 
firm conviction that the time for argu- 
ment had passed and that for arms had 
come ; that the cause of American lib- 
erty should be upheld with the sword, 
and with muskets and rifles loaded with 
good service-charges of powder and 
ball. 

It was a picturesque uniform, and be- 
longed to his rank as colonel of the 
Twenty-second Virginia Infantry. The 
coat was dark blue and double-breasted, 
with scarlet facings, and braided with 
silver lace; the vest was also scarlet. 
A crescent-shaped steel plate about nine 
inches in length and four in width, gilt 
with gold, and suspended by a silver 
chain from the neck, hunga few inches 
above the centre of the breast. This 
plate was termed a gorget (pronounced 
gor-jet) and was a relic of the ancient 
plate armor known to armorers as the 
“throat-piece.” A broad crimson sash 
was worn across the shoulders from 
right to left, knotted at the hip. The 
breeches were of scarlet cloth, worn 
with top-boots, and the hat a three- 
cornered black felt, with a black and 
red cockade on the left side, termed 
the Wolfe hat. 

The sword was straight, with a basket 
hilt. In addition to the sword the in- 
fantry officer not above the rank of 
colonel carried in battle a light mus- 
ket termed a fusil (pronounced fusee), 
weighing about seven pounds. 

The brilliant uniform well became 
Washington’s commanding person— 
which was every inch that of a soldier. 
The sagacious observer, looking upon 
him and familiar with the march of 
events, might well have exclaimed, 
“The hour of America has come. Be- 
hold the Man for the hour !” 

Among the first resolutions passed 
by the Congress was one directing the 
military committee to investigate the 
“massacres” at Lexington and Con- 
cord, with the view especially to deter- 
mine whether the British troops or the 
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American minute-men fired first. As 
the patriots had resolved to act, they 
desired to be clear upon the record, and 
show the cause that justified their ac- 
tion. One of the Lexington minute- 
men, whose testimony was forwarded 
by the Massachusetts committee of 
safety, after testifying that while his 
company was quietly dispersing, the 
British troops without any provocation 
fired at the backs of the Americans, kill- 
ing eight of them, added, in very plain 
English, the following statement of 
the part that he bore on that occa- 
sion: “As the British fired on us, I 
‘turned and gave them the insides of my 
gun.” 

On the 14th of June Congress passed 
the following resolution : 


‘*Resolved, That a general be elected to com- 
mand all the Continental forces raised or to be 
raised for the defence of American liberty.” 


They further enacted that the Amer- 
ican forces should be designated the 
Continental Army, and those of the 
British the Ministerial Army, and fixed 
the pay of the general at $500 per 
month, without any other allowance. 
It was intended to elect a general on 
the day that this resolution passed, and 
as Congress had adopted the troops 
then besieging Boston as a part of the 
Continental Army, several of the New 
England delegates urged that Major- 
General Artemas Ward, who command- 
ed them, should be elected commander- 
in-chief. John Hancock, who was the 
President of Congress, and held a com- 
mission as Brigadier-General in the 
Massachusetts militia, was a candidate 
for the position and had the earnest 
support of the majority of the delegates 
from the New England colonies. It is 
safe to state that, had either of them 
been elected, the choice would have 
brought bitter disaster to the cause of 
America. They were both men of very 
moderate ability, and neither was pos- 
sessed of the faculty to command an 
army or to lead a people in a great 
and protracted struggle for their lib- 
erties. 

Elbridge Gerry, a member of the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, 
was the first to urge that Washington 
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‘**T should heartily rejoice fO-see this way the’ 


beloved Colonel Washington, and donot doubt. ~ 


that the New England generals would acquiesce 
in showing to our sister colony of Virginia the re- 
spect which she has before experienced from the 
continent, by making him generalissimo. 

‘** This is a matter in which Dr. Warren agrees 
with me, and we had intended to write you joint- 
ly on the affair.” 


John Adams was no doubt influenced 
by that letter to give his powerful sup- 
port to Washington, and in his auto- 
biography he thus graphically narrates 
the part that he performed in the. dis- 
cussion ; 


‘*In regard to the election of a general to com- 
mand the Continental Army, I said, ‘I have no 
hesitation to declare that I have but one gentle- 
man in my mind for that important command, 
and that is a gentleman from Virginia, who is 
among us, and very well known to all of us: a 
gentleman whose skill and experience as an of- 
ficer, whose independent fortune, great talents, 
and excellent universal character, will command 
the approbation of all America, and unite the cor- 
dial exertions of all the colonies better than any 
person in the Union.’ 

‘* Mr. Hancock, who was our president, which 
gave me an opportunity to observe him, while I 
was speaking on the state of the colonies, the 
army at Cambridge, and the enemy, heard me 
with visible pleasure ; but when I came to de- 
scribe Washington for commander, I never re- 
marked a more sudden and striking change of 
countenance. Mortification and resentment were 
expressed as forcibly as his face could exhibit 
them.” 


The next day, June 15,1775, Thom- 
as Johnson, Jr., of Maryland, arose, 
soon after the Congress convened, and 
begged leave to place in nomination 
for the post of general of the Conti- 
nental Army, Colonel George Wash- 
ington, of Virginia. 

Every delegate voted, and all the 
ballots were cast in favor of Washing- 
ton. His seat was near the door, and 
he retired from the chamber when he 
was put in nomination. 

On the following day, while in his 
seat, the president of the Congress 
notified him of his unanimous elec- 
tion. 
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He thereupon arose and said : 


‘*Mr. President : Though I am truly sensible 
of the high honor done me by this appointment, 
yet I feel great distress from the consciousness 
that my abilities and military capacity may not 
be equal to the extensive and important trust. 
However, as the Congress desire it, I will enter 
upon the momentous duty, and exert every power 
I possess in their service and for the support of 
the glorious cause. I beg they will accept my 
most cordial thanks for this distinguished testi- 
monial of their approbation. 

‘* But lest some event should happen unfavor- 
able to my reputation, I beg it may be remem- 
bered, by every gentleman in the room, that I 
this day declare, with the utmost sincerity, I do 
not think myself equal to the command I am 
honored with. I beg leave, sir, to assure the 
Congress that, as no pecuniary consideration 
could have tempted me to accept this arduous 
employment at the expense of my domestic ease 
and happiness, I do not wish to make any profit 
from it. I will keep an exact account of my ex- 
penses, those, I doubt. not, they will discharge, 
and that is all I desire.” 


It will be noticed that Washington 
did not express any surprise at the 
honor conferred upon him. He. was 
too sincere a man for that. He saw 
with his clear mental vision that events 
pointed to him as the one man to meet 
the great emergency, as unerringly as 
the needle of the compass points to 
the north, and he expected that he 
would be chosen general-in-chief. This 
was indicated by him in the following 
paragraph of a letter written to his 
wife on the day after his election : 


= You might, and I suppose did per- 
ceive, from the tenor. of my letters, that I was 
apprehensive I could not avoid this appointment, 
as I did not pretend to intimate when I should 
return. That was the case. It was utterly out 
of my power to refuse this appointment without 
exposing my character to such censures as would 
have reflected dishonor upon myself, and given 
pain to my friends.” 


Two days later he wrote to his half- 
brother, John Augustine Washington, 
in terms showing that he fully appreci- 
ated the magnitude of the task that he 
had undertaken, and at the same time 
revealed the most thoughtful and affec- 
tionate consideration for his noble wife. 
I make the following extract from that 
letter : 


‘*T am now to bid adieu to you, and to every 
kind of domestic ease for a long while. I am 
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embarked on a wide ocean, boundless in its pros- 
pect, and in which, perhaps, no safe harbour is 
to be found. 

**T shall hope that my friends will visit and 
endeavor to keep up the spirits of my wife as 
much as they can, for my departure will, I 
know, be a cutting stroke upon her ; and on this 
account alone I have many disagreeable sensa- 
tions.” 


Washington received his commission 
from Congress on June 2oth, and on 
the same day he started from Philadel- 
phia for the camp at Cambridge. He 
was accompanied by Major- Generals 
Charles Lee and Philip Schuyler, and 
escorted by a troop of cavalry number- 
ing seventy-five men, known as the 
Philadelphia Light Horse. 

He arrived at Cambridge on July 2d, 
and was welcomed with great rejoicing 
by the people and by a salute of thir- 
teen guns fired from a redoubt on the 
line of investment. 

No man was more sternly intractable 
than Washington in adherence to prin- 
ciple ; and what he deemed to be right 
he upheld in the line of his duty with a 
firm resolve, which, like the bow of 
Ulysses, none could bend but himself. 
Yet he could be wisely politic, and 
where it did not entail any loss of his 
self-respect, he could deferentially 
minister to prejudices in the minds of 
others that found no sanction~in his 
own judgment. He illustrated this 
tactful spirit on his entry into Cam- 
bridge, by wearing across his breast a 
broad blue sash, the recognized badge 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
so dear to the hearts of the Puritans. 
The Massachusetts authorities had 
made generous provision for the ac- 
commodation of the commander-in- 
chief, and the Craigie House, the most 
spacious mansion in the town, was as- 
signed for his headquarters. The old 
frame building is still well preserved, 
and became for many years, and until 
his death, the home of the poet Long- 
fellow. On the following day Wash- 
ington, standing beneath the now fa- 
mous century-circled elm-tree at Cam- 
bridge, drew his sword, and announced 
to the troops aligned in front of him 
that he assumed command of the 
Continental Army. Nathaniel Greene, 
then holding the rank of brigadier- 
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general in command of three regi- 
ments from Rhode Island, delivered 
in behalf of the army an eloquent ad- 


dress of welcome. Thus met face to 
face, for the first time, the renowned 
soldier — Virginia’s opulent planter, 
with the blood of a long line of knight- 
ly cavaliers in his veins—and the son 
of the Rhode Island blacksmith and 
Quaker preacher. 

They were destined to be through 
long years not only brothers in arms, 
but in the mutual affection of kindred 
hearts, and Greene, deservedly wearing 
the title of “The Washington of the 
North,” was to have his honored name 
forever associated with that of his im- 
mortal chief. 

Washington at once set about ascer- 
taining the numerical strength of his 
army, which was reported to him by 
General Artemas Ward, whom he had 
succeeded in command, at twenty thou- 
sand. Such was the utter absence of 
a proper military administration, that 
it required an entire week to obtain re- 
turns from the officers commanding 
regiments and independent companies, 
and when received they showed that 
the total rank and file was fourteen 
thousand six hundred. 

It contained a vast amount of splen- 
did raw material, which sadly needed 
rounding into form. It was almost en- 
tirely wanting in that well-graduated 
system of subordination throughout all 
ranks which is the very soul of an 
army. 

Washington correctly described the 
situation in a letter to his brother Au- 
gustine dated July 6th, in which he 
wrote: 


**T found a mixed multitude of people here 
under very little discipline, order, or government ; 
the enemy in possession of a place called Bun- 
ker’s Hill, on Charlestown Neck, strongly en- 
trenched, and their whole line well fortified.” 


On the day after he assumed com- 
mand he issued the following address, 
bearing the auspicious date July 4th: 


“* The Continental Congress having now taken 
all the troops of the several colonies which have 
been raised, or which hereafter may be raised, 
for the support and defence of the liberties of 
America, into their pay and service, they are now 
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the troops of the United Provinces of North 
America. It is therefore hoped that all distinc- 
tions of colonies will be laid aside, so that one 
and the same spirit may animate the whole, and 
the only contest between them be, who shall 
render on this great and trying occasion the most 
essential service to the great and common cause 
in which we areall engaged.” 


He soon converted the armed mob 
into a well-ordered and disciplined 
army, which, by his order, was for the 
first time organized into brigades and 
divisions. On July 8th he gave the 
enemy a taste of his mettle, in a double 
sense, by attacking the British advance 
guard of three hundred grenadiers 
posted rather immodestly too far out 
on Boston Neck. 

The attacking force consisted of two 
hundred and fifty volunteers from the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island lines. 

The attack was made at day-dawn 
with great spirit, and the steadiness of 
veterans ; the famed grenadiers were 
routed with a loss of forty odd killed 
and wounded, and the Americans fell 
back to their lines after burning sev- 
eral houses on the Neck that had been 
used to shelter the operations of the 
enemy. 

They also captured thirty-five mus- 
kets, and their casualties numbered but 
three killed and fifteen wounded. 

Washington steadily strengthened 
and advanced his lines of investment, 
and closed up every line of communica- 
tion by which the enemy could procure 
supplies from the country. He enforced 
the utmost vigilance to guard against 
a surprise, and engaged in daily skir- 
mishes with the British outposts to in- 
spirit his troops, and school them in 
operating on the field under fire. 

The army was infested by a number 
of unworthy officers, unfit for com- 
mand, and these he weeded out with 
an iron hand as fast as they were dis- 
covered. In a letter to his friend 
Richard Henry Lee, dated August 
1oth, he referred to his embarrass- 
ments arising from the shortcomings 
of men of this class, and said : 


‘** There is no such thing as getting officers of 
this stamp to carry orders into execution. To 
curry favor with the men by whom they were 
chosen, and on whose smiles they think they may 
again rely, seems to be one of the principal ob- 
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jects of their attention. I have made a pretty 
good slam among such kind of officers as the 
Massachusetts government abounds in, since I 
came into this camp, having broke one colonel 
and two captains for cowardly behavior in the 
action on Bunker’s Hill ; two captains for draw- 
ing more pay and provisions than they had men 
in their companies ; and one for being absent 
from his post when the enemy appeared there 
and burnt a house just by it. Besides these, I 
have at this time one colonel, one major, one 
captain, and two subalterns under arrest for trial. 
In short, I spare none, and yet fear it will not all 
do, as these people seem to be too attentive to 
everything but their own interests.” 


The following general order issued 
by Washington on November 5, 1775, 
from his head-quarters in Cambridge, 
shows that while he could wear the 
blue band of the Puritans, and admire 
the sterling manhood of that sturdy 
stock who ever refused to bend their 
knees save to the “ King of kings,” he 
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could also, on occasion, severely re- 
buke their superstitious practices and 
religious intolerance : 


‘* As the Commander-in-chief has been ap- 
prised of a design formed for the observance of 
that ridiculous and childish custom of burning the 
effigy of the Pope, he cannot help expressing his 
surprise that there should be officers and soldiers 
in this army so void of common-sense as not to 
see the impropriety of such a step at this junct- 
ure ; at a time when we are soliciting, and have 
really obtained, the friendship and alliance of the 
people of Canada, whom we ought to consider as 
brethren embarked in the same cause, the de- 
fence of the general liberty of America, 

“*At such a juncture, and in such circumstances, 
to be insulting their religion is so monstrous as 
not to be suffered or excused. Indeed, instead 
of offering the most remote insult, it is our duty 
to address public thanks to these our brethren, as 
to them we are so much indebted for every late 
happy success over the common enemy in Can- 


ada.” 
T. J. Mackey. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTHER Aphrodite art thou, 
A With wondrous grace in every motion ; 
White as the foam-drift is thy brow, 
As blue thine eyes as sky-rimmed ocean. 
That wooing siren voice—ah me! 
I know not if my heart still slumbered, 
But at a word I turned to thee— 
And found my hours of peace were numbered. 


J. Torrey Connor. 
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HE landlord of the Kootenai Ex- 

change was a native New Eng- 

lander, and his keen thrift con- 
trasted oddly with the reckless prodi- 
gality of that Idaho mining community 
whose most exclusive circle boarded 
at his table. Possibly it was due to 
his environment that the contrast was 
not preserved in pointof morals. De- 
spite his Puritan conscience it was said 
that he did not scruple to add to his 
income by smuggling an occasional 
Chinaman across the Canadian border, 
when the wily pagan could pay liber- 
ally enough for the privileges of our 
free citizenship. 

“If you are going right through to 
’Frisco,” he said to me as we sat to- 
gether on the porch of the little hotel, 
one October evening, watching the sun- 
set, “you can do me a favor, if you 
will. My niece has been spending the 
summer up here, and will leave for her 
home in Oakland in the morning. She 
has two large trunks to take with her, 
and will have considerable excess of 
baggage to pay for if they are both 
checked on her ticket. If you have 
only one grip to carry, perhaps you 
would just as soon check one of these 
trunks through on your ticket.” 

As a matter of fact I had two valises 
with me, but as one of them was a small 
one, containing only samples of ore 
from the mining property upon which 
I was preparing a report for a syndi- 
cate of San Francisco capitalists, I 
readily consented to add the young 
lady’s trunk to my checked baggage. 

At the railway station the next morn- 
ing I was introduced to the young per- 
son whose two trunks of gowns had so 
transcended the social requirements of 
a little mining town. She was attired 
in what I thought must be the gem of 
the entire wardrobe, and was so re- 
markably pretty herself that it was em- 
barrassing to have her uncle say, as if 
to ease the stiffness of our introduc- 
tion— 

“T want you to meet my niece, Mr. 
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Corwin, because people will have their 
suspicions about those trunks, and it 
will be of no use for you to actas if you 
didn’t know each other.” 

After that speech I was able to bid 
him good-by very cheerfully, and not 
realizing that I should have any occa- 
sion to remember him, I soon forgot all 
about him, except to wonder vaguely 
that he should be related in the remot- 
est degree to so charming a lady as I at 
once found Miss Norris to be. 

After an hour’s ride we went out 
upon the car platform, at one of the 
way stations, for a last near view of the 
mountains. I had noticed that Miss 
Norris had grown a little pale in the 
heavy air of the car, but her cheeks 
reddened at the kiss of the mountain 
breeze, and as she leaned out over the 
steps to get the northward sweep of 
the mountain view, her figure was grace 
itself. 

We were discussing whether we 
should go south from Portland by rail 
or boat, and I was delighted to observe 
that Miss Norris appeared to take it for 
granted that, whichever way we went, 
we should go together. I wished to go 
by the boat, but she did not seem in 
the least affected by my enthusiasm. 

“This little trip is rarely at all 
rough,” I ventured, “and after the first 
day I am sure you will enjoy it.” 

“ After the first day!” she exclaimed, 
shuddering at the mere insinuation. 
“T was a little ill once, just crossing 
over the ferry from San Francisco to 
Oakland. And to think of a whole day 
of it! I believe we had better keep to 
the cars.” 

I was considerably disappointed, but 
it was merely to obtain a fair consid- 
eration of my proposition that I asked, 
after we had returned to our seats : 

“ How did you like going over those 
railroad trestles in Oregon, when you 
came north, Miss Norris?” 

She closed her eyes and leaned dizzily 
back against the cushion. 


“They were frightfully high,” she 
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murmured, “and dreadfully shaky. 
Every time we crossed one it creaked 
and groaned and shook so I thought 
we were certainly going down. Now 
that I remember how it affected me, I 
believe I should prefer the sea-sick- 
ness.” 

I accepted this as final, and although 
I was somewhat ashamed in being so 
persistent, it was with the pleasantest 
anticipations that I bought our tickets 
at Spokane by the steamer route. 

I was greatly surprised to find out, 
during the day’s ride to Portland, how 
many interesting features of what had 
always seemed an exceedingly weari- 
some journey had hitherto escaped me 
altogether. One needs to have some- 
body at the next window who enjoys 
having noticeable things ‘pointed out, 
and who has an eye quick enough to 
catch the glint of the sunset upon the 
snowcap of a distant mountain-peak, or 
the flash of a light at dusk in a wayside 
clearing, or the noble sweep of the Co- 
lumbia around the base of one of its 
terraced hills. 

Early on our first morning aboard 
the steamer Miss Norris came on deck 
to join me in the before-breakfast walk, 
which we had proposed in Portland the 
night before. 

“This is delightful !”” she exclaimed, 
as we walked briskly to and fro along 
the deck. “I think I never saw finer 
effects of light and shade. How long 
will it be, do you suppose, before the 
sun comes up over that hill?” 

“ At least an hour, I should think,” I 
replied. ‘“Isn’t this the easiest place 
in which to get up before sunrise you 
have ever seen ?” 

“Yes. For once I have beaten the 
sun in getting up,” she said, laughingly. 
“But it is hardly fair to crow over him, 
for he doesn’t have half a chance here. 
To-morrow morning, on the ocean, he’ll 
redeem himself.” 

Remembering my former trips, I 
thought it quite likely that the sun 
would be the only one who got up at 
all the next morning, and it was more 
than probable that he would shine most 
of the forenoon on deserted decks. 
Still nearly everybody, as far as I ob- 
served, came valiantly through the 
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dreaded crossing of the bar, as we 
passed out to sea late that afternoon. 
The moon rose radiantly out of the sea 
in the early evening, and at the first 
sight of her beaming smile the face of 
the deep threw off its sudden gloom 
and shone with a lustrous glory. 

Miss Norris asked me to notice a 
very respectable-looking elderly lady 
who was among the company on deck, 
and confided to me that she should 
make this unsuspecting person her chap- 
erone, and should leave the deck when 
she did. It seemed as if the enjoyment of 
the evening was at its very height when 
we suddenly noticed that the uncon- 
scious arbitress of our proprieties had 
disappeared. It was absurdly early, 
but despite my remonstrances Miss 
Norris was inflexible. 

The next day was foggy and cold, 
and as Miss Norris did not appear at 
all, I spent the greater part of it wan- 
dering wretchedly about the decks, 
looking for a dry spot where I could sit 
down and brood over the strange fatal- 
ity that always seemed to blight my 
happiness—not in the bud, indeed, but 
in the very bulb. Iwas oppressed with 
a foreboding of the punishment that 
my folly, in persuading Miss Morris 
to come by the steamer, certainly in- 
vited. 

As it happened I incurred no severer 
penalty than to sit in a stifling cloud of 
smoke from the steamer’s stacks, and 
watch the state-room door from nine 
o’clock of one morning until two of the 
afternoon of the following day before I 
saw my young lady come out of it. We 
were then within three or four hours of 
the Golden Gate, and I made her com- 
fortable in a steamer chair upon the lee 
deck, where we could look out upon the 
hills of the California coast rising sheer 
from the water’s edge, and rolling away 
inland in a waste of mighty billows, 
brown and barren. 

While I was leaning over her for the 
fourth or fifth time to wrap the rugs 
more closely about her, or to readjust 
the chair to a more comfortable angle, 
her eyes happened to look into mine 
with a something in their dark depths 
that thrilled me strangely, and called 
untimely words to my lips, which stam- 
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mered foolishly in 
them : 

“ Will—will you forgive me if—if I 
try to tell you how much I missed you, 
and 

“With a sudden movement she had 
wheeled away from me, although I 
could see the tell-tale flush of color in 
her cheek. 

“ Oh, yes,” she exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing me laughingly, “I can forgive any- 
thing now, I am so comfortable and 
you are so kind. Do you see that little 
sail, "way over against the shore? 
From here it looks no bigger than a 
white bird’s wing.” 

I could not see anything and did 
not try to, it seemed such a mockery of 
the great yearning in my heart to be 
pointed away from it toward a tiny 
something in the distance that looked 
like a white bird’s wing. 

When about half-way up the harbor 
the steamer slowed up to take on two 
men from a row-boat, one of whom wore 
the uniform of a sergeant of the San 
Francisco police. The other man was 
evidently the agent of an express com- 
pany, for when we had descended to 
the lower deck he was standing among 
a group of passengers, taking their 
checks and entering in a book the ad- 
dresses to which the baggage was to 
be sent. The police sergeant was lean- 
ing against the rail watching him. 

“Tf you will give me your checks,” I 
said to Miss Norris, “and the address 
to which you wish your trunks to be 
sent, I will attend to it for you.” 

She took the checks and a slip of 
paper from her purse and handed them 
to me. 

“Thank you,” she said. “ The first 
address on the paper is where my trunk 
is to go, and the second is where the 
other trunk is to be sent.” 

The first address, I observed, was in 
the residence part of Oakland; the 
second a street and number in the Chi- 
nese quarter of San Francisco. She 
had written opposite each address the 
number of the check belonging to the 
trunk which was to go there, evidently 
to preclude the possibility of a mis- 
take in the delivery. 

While I was waiting for my turn with 


trying to utter 
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the express agent, I noticed that he 
compared the number of every check 
with a number which he had written in 
large figures at the top of one of the 
pages of his book. He did the same 
with the check for Miss Norris’s trunk 
when I handed it to him, and entered 
the address without comment; but 
when he repeated the comparison with 
the check for the trunk which had come 
through on my ticket, he paused and 
glanced sharply at me, and then nod- 
ded at the police sergeant, who imme- 
diately approached us. 

“This is the one you want,” he said, 
handing him the check, “and this is the 
gentleman it belongs to,” indicating 
me with a sidewise nod of his head. 

“JT want to speak to you,” said the 
sergeant, motioning me toward the 
cabin. I elbowed my way out of the 
crowd of men who looked after me in 
curiosity, and followed him into the 
cabin. Just before entering the door I 
turned to look at Miss Norris. She 
was standing down by the rail, looking 
toward the city, and appeared oblivi- 
ous of what was happening. 

The sergeant led me through the 
cabin to the farther end, where he 
paused before a window and, taking a 
telegram from his pocket, handed it to 
me without a word. I read it through 
several times, trying to appreciate what 
possible relation it could have to me. 
It was from the chief of police at Spo- 
kane to the chief of police at San Fran- 
cisco, instructing the latter to arrest 
and detain for examination the man 
and woman travelling with two trunks 
checked via the Union Pacific Railroad 
and the steamer Columbia, under the 
following numbers. Then came the 
numbers, and a final sentence: “One 
or both trunks contain smuggled opi- 
um.” 

After several minutes of utter per- 
plexity it flashed upon me that pos- 
sibly Miss Norris’s uncle had been de- 
tected in another smuggling enterprise 
in which she and I were unwittingly 
implicated. I could not believe that 
she would knowingly assist him in such 
a venture. Very probably she was as 
ignorant as I was of the contents of 
the large trunk, but I clearly foresaw 
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that this fact alone would hardly help 
us out of a predicament. 

“There must be some mistake,” I 
said to the sergeant, who had been 
standing with one foot planted on the 
cushion of the cabin wall-seat, stroking 
his mustache and watching me with 
a perfectly impassive countenance. 
“ At least there is certainly a mistake 
as to my connection with the matter. 
This trunk doesn’t belong to me, and 
if it contains opium I certainly didn’t 
know it when I consented to check it 
through upon my ticket.” 

“You can make your explanations at 
the police station,” he said, shortly. 
“ My instructions are to take you and 
the woman and the trunks there as 
soon as we land.” 

Me and the woman and the trunks! 
Evidently we were one lot to this stolid 
minion of the law, so I did not waste 
any more words trying to convince him 
of my innocence. He took me out to 
look up Miss Norris, and when we had 
found her, still standing alone by the 
rail, he told us curtly to consider our- 
selves under arrest. 

“What does he mean?” she ex- 
claimed, with a look full of innocent 
wonderment. I explained our situation 
as briefly as I could, and entreated her 
to say nothing or do nothing, but for the 
present to leave everything tome. Her 
face at first burned hotly with the 
shame of it all, then grew white at the 
thought of what it meant; but finally 
looked her trust in me, and so hope- 
fully that I could not help thinking it 
was fortunate for the peace of our re- 
lations with the sergeant that he had 
not called her “that woman ” twice. 

As soon as we had landed, which we 
were considerately allowed to delay 
doing until the other passengers were 
ashore, we were taken in a carriage di- 
rectly to the police station. I was per- 
mitted to send a messenger-boy with a 
note to my brother, who was a lawyer 
in a neighboring street, and then, the 
trunks and bags having arrived, we 
were taken into an adjoining room to 
watch the process of “investigating 
their contents,” as the captain put it. 

Nothing incriminating was found 
among my handkerchiefs, or in my col- 
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lar-and-cuff boxes, although the sam- 
ples of silver-bearing ore were regard- 
ed suspiciously, The searchers seemed 
to me to be needlessly thorough in go- 
ing through Miss Norris’s baggage, and 
I gloated over their disappointment 
when they had reached the last thing 
to be examined, the big trunk, without 
having found anything of a more sus- 
picious nature than my box of shoe- 
blacking. They had taken up a morsel 
of the black paste ona match and had 
tried to set it afire, under the assump- 
tion that if it were opium of any form 
it would burn with a pungent odor. 

Neither Miss Norris nor I had the 
key to the big trunk, so they broke the 
lock, and began tumbling the contents 
out upon the floor. Apparently the 
trunk was filled with nothing but the 
black felt hats, thick-soled sandals, 
and coarse blue blouses that China- 
men wear, and when the bottom was 
reached without bringing to light any- 
thing more suspicious than these every- 
day necessities of the laundry monop- 
olists of the Northwest, I was ready to 
escort Miss Norris triumphantly away. 

“Hold on!” said one of the offi- 
cers, taking his knife from his pock- 
et. “Let’s look at this bottom.” He 
slipped the knife-blade through a crack 
between the boards which formed the 
apparent bottom of the trunk, and 
raising one of them disclosed the glis- 
tening tops of a layer of tin cans 
of about the size of an ordinary fruit 
can. One of them was taken out, 
opened, and found to contain a liquid 
of about the color and consistency of 
molasses. 

“That’s opium,” said the captain, 
who seemed to know the stuff when he 
saw it. I did not, and, of course, had 
to take his word for it. It was begin- 
ning to look as if there was something 
more than mere romance in the situa- 
tion after alf. 

Having investigated the trunks, the 
next thing for him to do, the captain 
said, was to investigate us. According- 
ly he sent Miss Norris out of the room, 
and, beginning with me, had gotten 
about as far as the history of my sailor 
grandfather’s fourth cruise to the West 
Indies, when my brother came in and 
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waived the rest of the family biography 
by virtue of his professional authority, 
which, as I was proud and relieved to 
see, had its due weight. Then, as briefly 
and clearly as I could, I told what I 
knew regarding the trunk and its owner. 
Miss Norris was questioned next, and as 
her story exactly corroborated mine so 
far as it related to my connection with 
the matter, I was released from custody, 
my brother and one of my employers, 
who had been summoned by telephone, 
giving satisfactory assurances that I 
would come back if I should be wanted 
again. 

As I started to leave the room Miss 
Norris’s eyes met mine. They asked as 
plainly as her lips might have done, 
“Are you going to desert me?” I re- 
quested and received permission to 
speak to her. 

“You may have to stay here to- 
night,” I said, bending over her chair, 
“but if you do it will be in the most 
comfortable place they can possibly pro- 
vide for you. To-morrow you will be 
free again, and I hope you will never 
hear anything more of this miserable 
business.” 

“Thank you.” Her trembling lips 
could scarcely frame the whispered 
words. “ Will they let me send a note 
to my mother ?” 

“ Certainly they will,” I replied, “and 
I will take it to her. There will be 
time enough to catch the six o’clock 
ferry, and I shall bring her back with, 
me at least to see you, even if it can’t 
be arranged so that she may stay with 
you to-night.” 
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Although I had the hardihood to hold 
out this encouragement to her, I hardly 
dared hope that it might be realized. 
But it was, and in such a way as to 
illustrate again the great advantage we 
enjoyed in my brother’s professional 
influence. .I had never realized before 
what a useful member of society George 
had become. ‘Through his efforts Mrs. 
Norris and her daughter were provided 
with rooms in a neighboring hotel 
which were much more endurable, they 
both declared, than the matron’s ac- 
commodations at the police station, 
even though they had to submit to 
being locked in by a brass-buttoned dig- 
nitary who walked away with the key. 

The next day Miss Norris was ad- 
mitted to bail pending a formal trial of 
the case at Spokane. This was as far 
as our smuggling enterprise ever in- 
volved either of us, save through our 
sympathies with the unfortunate cause 
of our perplexities, who received a sen- 
tence of two years in the Federal prison 
at San Quentin. I felt myself to be in- 
volved in quite another way, however, 
and being in a desperate state of mind, 
I took the first opportunity of finding 
out what hope there was of my coming 
happily out of my embarrassment. 

“T dare not take the risk of. being 
implicated in any more smuggling vent- 
ures,” said Helena. ‘“ What duty is 
owing on this heart you offer me ?” 

“The devotion of a lifetime,” I re- 
plied, ‘“‘and that it owes to you, and 
would gladly pay.” 

“Tt’s a sort of smuggling matter 
after all,” she said. 
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SWEET ELDER. 


SIDE the crumbling. garden-wall, 
Beneath the towering maple-trees, 
long the hedge, where apples fall 
And yellow-bells invite the bees, 

I cling and climb 

In summer time, 
And yield a store of rich perfume 
For all who love sweet elder bloom. 


I spring up where the cattle roam, 
And make the desert places green, 
Where corn and clover find a home 
I fill the furrows in between. 
My feet are strong, 
My runners long, 
And though I seem a slender reed, 
No aid nor comfort do I need. 


I love the atmosphere of June, 
The fields when they are fully dress’d, 
The birds that sing the sweetest tune 
Come unto me to find a nest; 
And little girls 
With flowing curls 
Come hither in the heated hours 
And play within my shady bowers. 


When autumn comes with cooling winds, 
And gives the hills a richer glow, 
My day of recompense begins— 
My arms with fruitage overflow ; 
And all the while 
I fondly smile, 
For he that taketh aught from me 
Receives an offering rich and free. 


And when I feel the winter snows 
I will not hide myself and weep, 
But I will fondly dream of those 
Who something of my memory keep. 
My heart will yearn 
For the return 
Of faces that I oft have seen, 
When skies were bright and fields were green. 


O. WW. Kinne. 











Christ Church in 1695. 


From an old print. 


CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


MERICA’S handful of historic 

churches make a poor showing to 

foreign eyes accustomed to the 
venerable cathedrals of the Continent, 
gray with the mosses of more centuries 
than the oldest of American churches 
can count decades. Loyal Americans, 
however, are content with what they 
have, and are proud of the age and 
traditions of such ancient places of 
worship us the pious folk who came 
here +o plant «religion on a new soil 
were able tc erect. 

Historical, religious, and sentimental 
interest attaches itself to none of these 
so intimately as to famous old Christ 
Church of Philadelphia, which is pre- 
paring to celebrate the completion of 
its second century in the latter part of 
this year in a manner worthy of its im- 
portance. Pilgrims from historical and 
ecclesiastical societies all over the 
country will be drawn by the jubilee 
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celebration as to a shrine, for the rich- 
est store of recollections of colonial, rev- 
olutionary, and early republican times 
cluster round the quaint old church, 
which stands back from the busiest 


_street of the busiest of the commercial 


sections of the city, its chimes, still 
silvery and distinct, mingling oddly 
with the roar of traffic. 

It was in Christ Church that Wash- 
ington, Robert Morris, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Samuel Adams, John Adams, John 
Jay, Peyton Randolph, Patrick Henry, 
John Hancock, and other patriots wor- 
shipped during their residence in Phil- 
adelphia. It was the rector of Christ 
Church who made, at Carpenter’s Hall, 
the first prayer before the First Conti- 
nental Congress, and its bells which 
sounded a muffled peal of distress at 
the news of the British blockade of 
Boston, and which caught up the joyful 
proclamation of “ Liberty throughout 



































the earth” from the bells at Independ- 
ence Hall on the greatest, Fourth of 
July in history, and passed on the peal 
of thanksgiving. Conspicuous in its 
loyalty, at a time when the established 
church in the colonies gravitated chief- 
ly and naturally toward Toryism, the 
history of Christ Church, from the first 
laying of the corner-stone to the present 
day, is fraught with interest. 

With William Penn and his broad- 
brimmed brethren, the spirit of relig- 
ious toleration was ostensibly brought 
to Pennsylvania. In reality, and it was 
hardly surprising, the toleration was so 
little more than skin deep that the first 
attempt to found an Episcopal church 
in the colony was-attended by persecu- 
tion. 

Few superficial students of history 
know the story. The charter itself 
which Charles the Second granted to 
William Penn in 1681 provided that if 
ever so few persons in the colony should 
petition for a Protestant Episcopal 
church, they should have one, and 
should apply to the Bishop of London 
foraclergyman. Doubtless the Quak- 
ers, confident in the spiritual sufficiency 
of their own creed, regarded this as a 
contingency not likely to occur, for the 
petition, when preferred to the king in 
1695, threw the town authorities into a 
panic. 

Edward Shippen, one of the Quaker 
justices, exclaimed : “ They are bring- 
ing the priests and the swords amongst 
us! but God forbid; we will prevent 
them ;” and as evidence of his inten 
tions, he turned several signers of the 
petition into the custody of the con- 
stable. 

Thus stormily did Christ Church be- 
gin its career—a tempest of brief dura- 
tion, however, for the gentle Quakers 
found persecution little more to their 
taste than to that of the persecuted, 
and the Episcopalian contingent grew 
stronger and stronger. The wooden 
structure, under whose roof, in 1695, 
they first heard the liturgy for which 
their homesick hearts longed, was prim- 
itive simplicity itself, though the good 
folk of the time regarded it as a credit- 
able piece of ecclesiastical architecture, 
In the angle formed by the forked ends 
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Interior of Christ Church, 


of a rude stake hung the church bell, 
in the foreground of the yard. 

Although it is a matter of some ob- 
scurity and doubt, it is supposed that 
the location chosen for the first ‘church 
was the lot on which the present church 
now stands. Second and Marketwas 
then the fashionable residence and 
business neighborhood of the new city. 
Now the stores and offices have com- 
pletely crowded out the dwelling-houses, 
and the old church, not yet jostled by 
them out of its quiet dignity of posses- 
sion, appears half as an ancient relic 
forgotten by time, half as a worn old 
preacher whose presence among a crowd 
of worldlings mutely attests to the re- 
ality of the spiritual. 

Royal favor smiled on the little 
church. William of Orange gave most 
substantial encouragement by assisting 
in the maintenance of its clergy, and, 
in 1709, “Good Queen Anne” pre- 
sented a silver communion service, 
which is still used to-day. In 1711,and 
again in 1720, it was enlarged, but was 
still unable to accommodate its congre- 
gation, for then, as now, the wealthy 
and fashionable element flocked to the 
Episcopal church. 

After William Penn’s time the pro- 
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Washington's Pew, Christ Church. 


prietaries, the lieutenant-governors, and 
royal officers made it, so to speak, the 
official place of worship; and every 
Sunday stately figures in scarlet, gold, 
lace, and spurs clanked imposingly down 
the aisle, followed by equally imposing 
feminine figures in lace pelisses and 
satin farthingales, and disappeared from 
view within the high, old-fashioned pew 
which was reserved for the governor’s 
occupancy, and decorated rather more 
ornately than those of the ordinary 
church attendants. 

When the authority of the Crown was 
deposed, and that of the Continental 
Congress substituted, the same pew 
was, by one of the sarcasms of history, 
used by the Presidents of the United 
States and of Congress, among them 
Washington and Adams. A wood-carv- 
ing of the royal arms of the reign of 
William and Mary, which adorned this 
state pew in the proprietary govern- 
or’s time, is still preserved among the 
many valuable historical relics of the 
church. 

The congregation having thus out- 
grown in size and importance the ac- 
commodations of the little church, the 
corner-stone of a newer and finer edi- 
fice was laid with appropriate ceremo- 
nies in 1727 by the Hon. Patrick Gor- 
don, lieutenant-governor of the prov- 
ince. There was at that time and for 
long afterward no professional archi- 
tect in the colonies, and Dr. John 
Kearsley, a physician and an amateur 
architect, who was also the architect of 
Independence Hall, made the plans for 
Christ Church. 
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It was justly considered an archi- 
tectural triumph, for at the time of its 
erection Christ Church was not only 
by far the finest building in the colo- 
nies, but, in relation to the wealth of 
the community, was a more impressive 
testimonial of public interest in its pur- 
pose than any religious edifice since 
erected. Neither at the time of its 
erection nor long afterward did Christ 
Church have any rival to the north- 
ward. There is not a church left 
standing in New York within thirty 
years as old. 

It is not clear whether the steeple as 
it now appears was a part of the orig- 
inal composition, for it was not fin- 
ished until 1754, twenty years after the 
completion of the church, ‘The mitre 
which tipped the spire was added still 
later, and was intended as an allusion 
to the episcopal office held by the 
Right Rev. William White, the first 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

The first organ was imported from 
London in 1728, and was succeeded, 
after thirty years, by a new organ built 
in Philadelphia. For seventy years this 
instrument, which we would now con- 
sider so crude, led the music in Christ 
Church, until, in 1837, it was replaced 
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by a larger and finer one, having six- 
teen hundred pipes. 

The chime of eight bells, costing 
£560 7s. 8d. was brought over from 
London without freight charge by Cap- 
tain Budden, in 
his ship Myrtil- 
la, mo r7sa. In 
return he asked, 
according to the 
quaint custom 
of the time, that 
the bells should 
be muffled and 
rung for his fu- 
neral—a request 
which was re- 
ligiously carried 
out not only at 
his own funeral, 
but that of his 
wife. Nor did 
gratitude stop 
there; whenever 
his vessel ar- 
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rived in port, after one of its regular 
trips between London and Philadelphia, 
a peal was rung in his honor. 

So much for the pre-Revolutionary 
history of Christ Church. Its connec- 
tion with the agitating period between 
1774 and 1800 was one of the closest 
sort. Rev. Jacob Duché, its rector at 
the beginning of the struggle for free- 
dom, was a prominent citizen of Phila- 
delphia, and an accomplished writer as 
well asaclergyman. His “ Letters of 
Tamoc Caspipina” (a curious acrostic 
title formed from the words “ The As- 
sistant Minister of Christ Church and 
St. Peter’s, in Philadelphia, in North 
America ”’) were published in Philadel- 
phia in 1774, and in London in 1777, 
and were much admired. His name 
will be remembered in history in con- 
nection with the first session of the 


Christ Church as it Appears To-day. 
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Continental Congress at Carpenter’s 
Hall, in 1774, which he opened with 
religious services. 

John Adams records the profound 
impression he made on this occasion : 
“In addition to the regular services of 
the Episcopal Church, he, unexpectedly 
to everybody, struck out with an ex- 
temporary prayer which filled the bosom 
of every man present. I must confess 
I never heard a better prayer or one so 
well pronounced..’. 

But alas for consistency —a swift 
turn of the kaleidoscope of time shows 
Rev. Jacob Duché an apostate from the 
cause of liberty. His apparent enthu- 
siasm for the Revolutionary cause led 
to his appointment as chaplain to Con- 
gress on July 9, 1776, a position which 
he resigned in about three months, and 
seemingly “laid low,” taking no open 
part with either the patriots or the 
royalists, until the British took pos- 
session of Philadelphia in September, 
1777. Then the turn-coat cleric came 
out in his true colors, and on the first 
Sunday succeeding the occupation read 
in Christ Church the prayer for the 
king and the royal army, which, from 
the day when independence had been 
rung out by the State House bell, had 
been omitted by agreement of the 
church vestry, and the prayer for the 
American States substituted. 

Duché’s treachery wrought him no 
good, however, for his previous patri- 
otic record was against him, and at his 
church door, upon concluding this ser- 
vice, he was ordered -to “ Halt, stand !” 
by the emissaries of General Howe, 
who had ordered his arrest. Influen- 
tial friends procured his release, after 
which his first act was to write a letter 
to General Washington, advising the 
retraction of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which, according to all ac- 


‘younts, put the Father of his Country 


into a boiling rage. 

An interesting note in connection 
with Revolutionary times, though not 
with the Revolution, gives a singular 
sanction to the church lottery—that of 
no less a person than Benjamin Frank- 
lin. It‘seems difficult to think, in our 
day, of the moral, prudent, and didac- 
tic “Poor Richard” giving counte- 
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nance to what is now considered such 
a dubious method of raising money ; 
but it is nevertheless on record that, 
on two occasions, church lotteries were 
conducted under his suggestion and 
management by the way of raising 
funds for the parish. Franklin was 
for some time a vestryman of Christ 
Church, and took an active part in 
crowning it with the spire. 

It was Bishop White who first saw 
the difficulties in the way of the Eng- 
lish Church in America when it cut it- 
self free from national connection with 
England. At his instance two con- 
ventions were called in Christ Church 
in 1787, when, in fact, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States 
was born. During the forty years that 
Bishop White held the position of sen- 
ior Bishop of the United States, Christ 
Church was regarded as the Cathedral 
Church of America. 

The years which followed the Revo- 
lution brought few changes of any sort 
to Christ Church. In becoming one 
of the historic spots of Philadelphia 
which, like Independence Hall and the 
Penn Cottage in the park, must be 
viewed by every visitor to the city, it 
has not lost its usefulness as a church, 
but has retained great vigor in relig- 
ious and charitable work, especially 
under its present rector, Rev. C. El- 
lis Stevens. The celebrating of its 
bi-centennial year, which was recently 
opened by special services and a ser- 
mon by Right Rev. Leighton Cole- 
man, Bishop of Delaware, will be re- 
opened by other special jubilee services 
later in the year. 

The church, unaltered in its exterior 
since first built, stands somewhat back 
from Second Street, surrounded on 
every side by stores and manufacto- 
ries. Itisa quaint, ivy-covered edifice, 
with the appearance of substantiality 
which pervades all the architecture of 
the last century. The alternated red 
and black brick so popular with old- 
time Philadelphia builders, enters into 
its composition. Inside there have 
been a number of alterations, necessi- 
tated by the modern demand for bet- 
ter light, heat, and ventilation than 
the old-fashioned churches afforded. 
















One piece of vandalism quite unneces- 
sary, however, has taken away one of 
the most characteristic interior feat- 
ures—the big high-backed square 
pews, of which the little girl said that 
she “went into a cupboard and sat 
down on a shelf.” 

Of interesting relics it is probable 
that no church in America possesses 
somany. In addition to the Washing- 
ton pew and that of the reputed Betsy 
Ross, already mentioned, the walls are 
completely lined with antique memo- 
rial tablets to distinguish parishion- 
ers of the past. In addition to the 
silver flagon and chalice presented by 
Queen Anne in 1708, the communion 
service comprises a chalice, two plates, 
and a silver baptismal basin weigh- 
ing sixty-three ounces, given in 1712 
by Colonel Robert Quarry. There is 
also a deep cup on which is engraved 
the figures of six of the apostles, with 
their names in Latin underneath. 

Two other valuable relics are the 
crown and the profile bust of George 
the Second, carved of wood, which oc- 
cupied a position above the eastern 
window on the Second Street wall until 
the year 1796, when, in an ebullition 
of patriotism, they were taken down 
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by order of the vestry and thrown 
into the street. They were picked up 
by Zaccheus Collins and taken to the 
Philadelphia Library, which some years 
ago restored them to the collection 
of relics in Christ Church vestry. 

A few squares away, at the corner 
of Fifth and Arch Streets, lies Christ 
Church burying-ground, containing the 
graves, some of them unidentifiable, 
of a number of prominent Revolution- 
ary characters. The .yard of Christ 
Church itself is full of flat grave-stones, 
worn almost to illegibility by the feet 
of innumerable worshippers in the last 
two centuries ; but as early as 1719 the 
necessity for greater space for inter- 
ments resulted in the purchase and use 
of the property at Fifth and Arch 
Streets. 

Among the graves which cannot be 
identified are those of Peyton Ran- 
dolph, President of the First Continen- 
tal Congress, and Francis Hopkinson, 
the famous wit and signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The plain 
flat stone which marks the burying- 
place of Benjamin Franklin is visible 
from the street, and bears the simple 
inscription, “Benjamin and Deborah 
Franklin.” 


£. Leslie Gilliams. 
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F Carroll Beckwith were an author in- 
stead of an artist, he would write po- 
etic thoughts in prose. Ag an artist 

his greatest work has been| portrait- 
painting, but his likenesses have so much 
of easy grace and vivacity that they 
rank among the ideal creationg of other 
painters. The form is prose, but, when 
studied, it is found to be poetry i in es- 
sence. 

Imagine a slight, active man with 
something military in his carriage, and 
something Parisian in his bow. His 
abundant hair is almost white; so 
are his trim mustachios and imperial. 
His face is thin and rather long, and 
his eyes burn with a flame that seems 
too bright for the frail lamp of a body 
in which it is sustained. 

Enter his studio at any time, and it 
will be found in perfect order. His 
time is laid out in advance and every- 
thing is accomplished according to a 
system. He is the most punctilious of 
men in attending to his social duties. 
His intimate friends say he does as 
much work as three ordinary men, yet 
he always has time for an afternoon 
call. Anengagement with him is some- 
thing almost sacred. He will be found 
there on the minute with watch in 
hand. James Carroll Beckwith carries 
business habifs into a profession which 
is associated in most people’s minds 
with elegant leisure. 

Perhafs this is because he received a 
business training in his youth. He was 
brought up in Chicago, where his father 
was /a merchant with a large trade in 
the Northwest. He was the youngest 
of three sons, and from infancy his 
health was not good. His father had 
been a college man and a schoolmaster 
before embarking on a business career, 
but it was from his mother that the 
future painter inherited his love of art. 
She was a woman of refinement and a 
musician. 

When a child, suffering from rheuma- 
tism, Carroll Beckwith used to amuse 
himself by the hour drawing pictures. 
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But it was not until he was fifteen or six- 
teen that he realized his mission. At that 
time there was an exhibition of paint- 
ings, owned by G. P. A. Healey, in the 
Historical Society building, at Chicago, 
Among them were many portraits by 
Thomas Couture. The collection was 
afterward destroyed by the Chicago fire. 
Young Beckwith used to haunt that gal- 
lery. He was carried away with these 
paintings. Especially did he admire the 
works of Couture. All his artistic in- 
stincts were awakened and he resolved 
to become a painter himself. 

Beckwith’s father was a practical 
man. He was pleased at his son’s en- 
thusiasm, but he believed that art in 
America buttered few parsnips. He 
wanted to see his boys succeed in life. 
He insisted upon the youngest fol- 
lowing his brothers into the office of 
the Beckwith establishment. Carroll 
obeyed. 

“T hada business training forced down 
my throat,” is the way he once put it. 

He was never happy in the store. 
His mother, who admired his talent for 
drawing, sympathized with him in his 
discontent. Perhaps-his father was only 
testing the young man, for he permit- 
ted him to take lessons under Walter 
Shirlaw, now of New York, who was 
then professor at the local art school. 
Among his fellow-students was F. S. 
Church, now of New York. At that 
time Mr. Church was a clerk in an ex- 
press office in Chicago, and the two 
young men, who seemed to be strug- 
gling against adverse fates, formed a 
permanent friendship. 

The Chicago fire, in 1871, caused 
great changes in the Beckwith fortunes, 
as in so many others. It was a period 
of reorganization. Mr. Beckwith’s fa- 
ther seems to have reached the con- 
clusion that he was stifling his son’s 
highest instincts, for at this time he 
informed the young man that he would 
help him all he could if he still desired 
to pursue a course of art study. 

Thus Mr. Beckwith came to New 
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York and began studying in the Na- 
tional Academy of Design under Mr. 
Wilmarth. At that period the Acade- 
my had in it a group of men who have 
since won distinction, among whom 
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dissipation, is, therefore, the more re- 
markable. 

In October, 1873, the young artist 
sailed for Paris. He had no notion 
under what master he should pursue 


. 





A Portrait. 


were Thare, Brush, Weir, Church, Dew- 
ey, and Ryder. 

Mr. Beckwith was at once admitted 
to the social world of New York through 
the influence of his uncle, John H. Sher- 
wood. At no time in his career did he 
lack for friends or money, and his suc- 
cess, in spite of temptations to social 


his studies. In his heart of hearts he 
still worshipped Couture, whose paint- 
ings had first thrilled him. But Cou- 
ture was an old man, and had retired 
to his country place outside of Paris. 
Pils, Cabanel, and Géréme were the 
instructors at the National School of 
Beaux Arts. Bonnat also had a school 
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Poitrait of Thomas Janvier. 


upon Montmartre. Although Mr. Beck- 
with admired greatly all these men, 
none of them exactly answered his 
boyish ideals. Therefore he drifted for 
the first few weeks. 

At that period Carolus Duran had 
consented to take a few pupils, and a 
small atelier was formed on the Boule- 
vard Mont Parnasse. Carolus was then 
most unpopular among the influential 
artists of the Beaux Arts, and even now 
his faults are alluded to by critics when- 
ever they mention his name. But his 
brilliant methods, founded on those of 
the great Spaniard, Velasquez, and his 
personal enthusiasm, attracted a num- 
ber of Americans to his studio. 

The following spring John S. Sar- 
gent went to Paris from Italy, and he 
and Beckwith took a studio together 


near the school. Those years of hard 
study in Paris, invested with the charm 
of the Latin Quarter, are sweet to the 
memory of the artist. Mr. Beckwith 
is a teacher of art now as well as a por- 
trait-painter. He sometimes says to 
his pupils : 

“TI do not believe there has been any 
atmosphere so conducive to artistic 
development since Florence and the 
Middle Ages as that which permeated 
the student life of Paris twenty years 
ago. I used to spend my mornings 
in the atelier, painting from the live 
model. The afternoon I worked till 
four in my own studio, and at four 
began the classes in the Beaux Arts, 
which I attended regularly for four 
years. During two winters I worked 
nights. The industry and intense ap- 
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plication of those years I think is 
rather unusual. There were two kinds 
of students in Paris at that time—those 
who worked to excess and those who 
dissipated to excess. Everything was 
excessive in Paris during those years.” 
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were among the art students of Paris 
who associated with Beckwith and Sar- 
gent. In the Beaux Arts were such 
brilliant students as Bastien Le Page, 
Henri Martin, and Morot. 

At that time the old Salon was still 





Portrait of Mr, Isaacsen. 


The result of Mr. Beckwith’s de- 
votion to study was a return of his 
old malady—inflammatory rheumatism. 
He was tenderly cared for by his fellow- 
students, who were fond of him. They 
had elected him ‘“massier” of the 
studio in recognition of his business 
talents, and as such it was his duty to 
handle all the moneys of the commu- 
nity. Will H. Low and Kenyon Cox 


in existence. None of the great mod- 
ern schools, like Julien’s, had yet been 
started. The private atelier was the 
favorite method of instruction. 

“IT do not believe,” says Mr. Beck- 
with to his students oftentimes, ‘‘ that 
any school is so advantageous as the 
system of the atelier, where the in- 
structor gives his time through his pub- 
lic spirit and his love of the profession, 
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and the student repays the obligation 
by doing honor to the master.” 

In 1877, Mr. Beckwith sent his first 
picture to the Salon. It wasa portrait 
of an old man, a professional model 
who frequented the studios of Paris. 
The picture was received at the Salon 
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in the then recently formed Art Stu- 
dents’ League. Mr. Beckwith took a 
studio at No. 11 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York, and hung out his sign as a 
portrait-painter. 

His first portrait was that of Mrs. 
Richard A. McCurdy, a large canvas 





The Christian Martyr, 


and was well hung. 
him. 

The spring of 1878 he spent entirely 
in Italy. He exhibited a large picture 
called “‘ The Falconer” in the Univer- 
sal Exhibition of that year. 

In the autumn he sailed for America. 
William M. Chase, who had been in 
Munich for a long period, came home 
with him, and both became instructors 


This encouraged 


nearly seven feet long, representing the 
lady in a rich crimson dress. It was 
hung in the Academy of Design’s 
spring exhibition of 1879, and attracted 
considerable attention. After that he 
had a number of orders for portraits. 
His prices were at that time modest. 
His main ambition was to save enough 
out of each winter’s earnings to go back 
and retramper, or steep himself again, 
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in the old life of Paris, every 
summer. And this he used 
to do. 

In 1880 he removed to his 
present studio, at No.58 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. He was 
elected the same year a mem- 
ber of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, and for ten years 
he served on the executive 
board, where his business 
training was of great help to 
him in managing the compli- 
cated and difficult finances 
during that period. 

The summer of 1882 he 
spent in Spain, working in 
the Museum of Prado, copy- / 
ing Velasquez. In 1887,he | 
received an honorable men- 
tion at the Salon in Paris. 
In 1889, he was awarded a 
bronze medal at the Univer- 
sal Exhibition. 

It is now Mr. Beckwith’s 
custom to go abroad every 
alternate year to see the gal- 
leries and exhibitions taking 
place in Europe. He spent 
the winter of 1892-93 in Egypt and 
Greece. He is accompanied upon these 
excursions by Mrs. Beckwith, who was 
Miss Bertha Hall, daughter of John B. 
Hall, of Park Avenue, New York. 
They were married in 1887. 

Mr. Beckwith decorated one of the 
domes in the Manufactures Building 
of the World’s Fair at Chicago. His 
group representing electricity was re- 
produced in outline in hundreds of 
newspapers throughout the country. 

He is actively interested in good 
government, and helped defeat Tam- 
many Hall during the last election in 
New York City as a member of the 
City Club. 

His greatest public service to the 
lovers of painting was in connection 
with the Free Art League. During 
the American civil war a duty of ten 
per cent. was laid upon all paintings 
imported into this country. This tax 
was afterward raised to thirty per 
cent. Seven years ago Mr. Beckwith 
and others formed the Free Art League 
for the purpose of agitating until this 
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duty was removed. Mr. Beckwith was 
chosen its president. This association 
succeeded, in September, 1894, in get- 
ting works of art placed upon the free 
list. 

Mr. Beckwith has just been chosen 
a member of the National Academy of 
Design. He was an associate member 
for ten years. He is also a member of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
of the American Water Color Society. 

Mr. Beckwith’s best work has been 
in painting the human head. He has 
been unusually successful in painting 
the portraits of military men. A col- 
lection of some of his works of this 
kind is contained in the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory of New York. Among 
portraits of this class may be men- 
tioned those of General Merritt, Gen- 
eral Schofield, Colonel Daniel Apple- 
ton, Professor Andrews, of West Point, 
and Colonel Charles W. Larned, pro- 
fessor of drawing at West Point. The 
last-named gentleman once wrote an 
estimate of Mr. Beckwith’s character, 
which is well worth repeating here: 
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‘*Carolus Duran believes in good drawing 
and healthy color, and as Beckwith believes in 
Duran, he stands here for just these things in art. 


The ‘ decadents’ of painting—the Paul Ver- 
laines, Mallarnies, Maeterlincks, and Ghils of 


formless color—who affront the intelligence of 
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wilderness—a revolt against the termini of tradi- 
tion and academic convention that now and again 
calls forth a prophet when old fields have become 
overworked and art is wedded to its own con- 
ceits. ne 

‘‘ His merits as a draughtsman are, indeed, 





A Character Study 


the poor Philistine world by raucous violence or 
ghastly miasmus in paint and announce the over- 
throw of drawing, have nothing in common with 
him. Nothing quite so solemnly absurd as a 
pictorial art without drawing could come from 
any other than an age of cynicism, paradox, and 
ennui, and Beckwith’s nature is remote from these 
qualities and all that they engender. He is, 
however, in full sympathy with the impression- 
ism of Manet and the truth that he cried in the 


remarkable and one of the strong features of his 
quality as an artist. In grace and precision of 
touch he has few equals here. In charcoal his 
work is broad, nervous, vigorous, and brilliant ; 
with the lead-pencil, which he uses with a charm 
altogether his own, it is sinuous, exquisite in pre- 
cision and delicacy, graceful, and firm. In his 
drawing his method is direct and rapid, but high- 
ly finished, and from first to last there is scarcely an 
erasure, With the point he has done but little, 
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but that little has marked ability. As a painter 
he has decidedly the quality of his master—a 
strong solid body, brilliancy, clear, well-balanced 
tones, and a style that is somewhat voyand at 
times, but always masterful.” 


Mr. Beckwith’s ruling ambition is to 
help lift American art to the highest 
level. 

“T believe,” he said to the writer re- 
cently, “ that our American racial type 
is of the greatest possible interest to 
the painter. I believe that we Ameri- 
cans are the only ones who can por- 
tray truthfully the characteristics of 
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our race. As Frans Hals and Rem- 
brandt depicted the national traits of 
their peoples, as Velasquez and Ribera 
did those of Spain, as Raphael and Ti- 
tian and Tintoretto painted the Italian 
nobility of the sixteenth century, as In- 
grés did those of the fore part of this 
century in France, and the modern 
French are portrayed by Carolus Duran 
and Bonnet, so I believe that we Ameri- 
cans are the painters who should por- 
tray our great national characteristics, 
and I have made this a study.” 
By a Staff Writer. 





THE COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 


HE World’s Fair is a product of 
the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. It is an object-lesson 

in the education of nations. There are 
countries where great expositions are 
unknown. They are Turkey, Para- 
guay, China, Morocco. There are 
other countries where the echoes of 
the closing music of a World’s Fair 
have hardly died away before the 
sound of the chisel and trowel is heard 
upon the foundations of a newer and 
larger enterprise than the last. Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Austria, and 
the United State. ore the lands whose 
expositions have Leen great beacon- 
lights along the avenue of the years. 
It is said that the Muscovite crown 
was first found in the great fair of 
Nijni-Novgorod, but the crowns worn 
by the nations of the West, the view- 
less diadems of art and science, have 
been re-made in every international ex- 
position which has been held within 
their borders. Twice have we invited 
the world within our gates to show them 
our progress and to ask them to teach 
us what they have learned in their own 
studios and workshops—once at Phila- 
delphia and once at Chicago. The 
good done in these two events, the 


work accomplished, and the work 
started, are not to be measured by ordi- 
nary standards. They have become a 
portion of our history, of our national 
wealth, tendencies, power, and possi- 
bilities. Again this year we will open 
our doors to the civilized world and 
ask them to be our guests. The new 
exposition will be held in Atlanta, in 
the magnificent commonwealth of Geor- 
gia. The choice is a wise one and re- 
flects credit upon the men who made 
it, and upon the great section of our 
land from which it will draw its chief 
attractions. The World’s Fair in the 
sunny South is a pregnant and tremen- 
dous fact. It means more than the 
passing away of old ideas and tradi- 
tions; it means more than the creation 
of a new and keen-eyed spirit of indus- 
try and progress looking out over the 
fields once consecrated to a dying cult ; 
it means the regeneration of an entire 
people. Were the coming fair at At- 
lanta’ one-tenth or one-twentieth of its 
present august proportions, the mean- 
ing would still be the same, and the 
same would be the lesson it teaches to 
the careful student of human events. 
To such an observer the panorama of 
palatial buildings, moving machinery, 
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acres of painted canvas, the ten thou- 
sand products of human industry which 
are displayed in serried ranks, the sol- 
diers of the great army of the brain— 
all attractive enough, but merely con- 
stituting a curtain which, when in due 
course of time it rises, will show a scene 
such as will rejoice the heart of the 
patriot and the citizen of the world. 
Behind it lies the utilization of the il- 
limitable resources of the South; the 
working of the great beds of coal and 
lignite, iron and lead, marl and phos- 
phate rock, sulphur, and gold which 
make its soils as rich as the precious 
strata of California; the erection of 
mills and factories, forges and foun- 
dries, kilns and reverberatory furnaces, 
looms and laboratories, machine shops, 
locomotive works, round-houses and 
storages, until the land is a picture of 
universal activity. The harnessing of 
the water-power, the establishment of 
sea-ports, the upbuilding of a mighty 
commerce direct from its own wharves 
to every metropolis in other lands, and 
the accumulation of a wealth alohgside 
of which that of bleak New England 
and of cold New York shall seem in- 
significant, is a work that is steadily 
progressing. There is a certain elec- 
tric quality in the atmosphere of the 
new South ; the languor and /atssez-faire 
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of the past are dead and forgotten. In 
their place stands the restless and re- 
sistless energy with which the American 
character has become identified. 

It was not until the end of Decem- 
ber, 1893, that the proposition to hold 
a Cotton States and International Ex- 
position at Atlanta was suggested by 
Colonel William A. Hemphill, of the 
Atlanta Constitution. The idea was no 
sooner born than it began to work. 
Within two weeks a magnificent gather- 
ing of business men had assembled in 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and 
taken action in the matter. The sug- 
gestion became a fact, the proposition 
a plan, the vision of the man of thought 
the reality of the men of commerce. 
This was in January, 1894. The work 
has gone ahead with giant strides, and 
on September 18, 1895, a new and su- 
perb city of the beautiful plain beyond 
Atlanta will extend a hearty welcome 
to every visitor who crosses its thresh- 
old. There will be nothing left un- 
done which can assure its success. 
Every field will be covered and every 
industry represented. In the galleries 
will be the latest paintings of the most 
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famous artists ; in the machinery build- 
ing will be the newest ideas of the 
great inventors of the North and of 
Europe. The most recent miracles of 
Lord Kelvin, Edison and Tesla, Maxim 
and Krupp, will startle those who are 
unfamiliar with the progress of elec- 
trical science ; and in the agricultural, 
mineral, and forestry building there 
will be an exhibit of the wonderful re- 
sources with which nature has endowed 
the historic land of Dixie. 

And among these great edifices, so 
symbolic of the progress of our race, 
will be one representing in no mean 
way the highest feature of our civiliza- 
tion, the American Woman. 

The merchants and bankers and edi- 
tors and capitalists, who made the Fair 
a reality, builded better than they knew 
when they called upon the women of 
the South to aid them in making their 
enterprise worthy of a high place in 
the history of World’s Fairs. The in- 
vitation was given with the courtesy 
and chivalry which have always marked 
the southern gentlemen, and was an- 
swered with the spontaneity, grace, and 
intelligent enthusiasm which charac- 
terize the women of that land. They 
had no sooner accepted the invitation 
than they started upon that invisible 
mountain of hard work which confronts 
the projectors of every great enterprise. 


From that time on their labors have 
never ceased. They are busy to-day, 
and in all probability will continue un- 
flinchingly until the last day is over, and 
even then they have already sketched 
out a stateswomanlike programme for 


* the future. 


In the prosecution of their work both 
the men and the women began by form- 
ing a Board of Managers. Of these the 
members were selected with great care 
from the scores of earnest volunteers 
who were willing to serve. All per- 
sonal desires were subordinated to the 
general good. For each position a 
careful attempt was made to select the 
person best qualified to perform its 
duties. How well they succeeded is 
borne out by the list of names of the 
Board of Directors on the one side, and 
the Board of Women Managers upon the 
other. In the former are such distin- 
guished Georgians as Charles A. Collier, 
the president of the board and direc- 
tor-general of the Fair, and who, in 
commercial life is one of the heads of 
the banking world of his State ; Colo- 
nel William A. Hemphill, the business 
manager of the Atlanta Constitution, 
and vice-president of the board ; Gen- 
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eral J. R. Lewis, the secretary ; W. G. 
Cooper, the clever writer and news- 
paper man, chief of the department of 
Publicity and Promotion; Captain E. 
L. Tyler, chief of the department of 
Transportation ; 5S. M. Inman, the fa- 
mous southern capitalist, chairman of 
the Finance committee ; Clark Howell, 
the .well-known editor; Governor At- 
kinson; A. L. Kontz, treasurer of the 
board ; A, W. Smith, auditor, and Grant 
Wilkins, chief of construction. Equal 
wisdom was displayed in the appoint- 
ment of foreign commissioners. Among 
them may be mentioned such 
men of distinction as Col- 
onel I. W. Avery, Charles 
H. Redding, and Mr. W. P. 
Tisdell. 

The Georgia women 
showed equal tact in their 
choice of leaders. For pres- 
ident of the board of man- 
agers they chose Mrs. Jo- 
seph Thompson, a young 
and brilliant woman whose 
rare beauty, brains, and tact 
have made her one of the 





Mrs. B. W. Wrenn. 


uncrowned queens of the State; Mrs. 
W. H. Felton, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee ; Mrs. Maude Andrews 
Ohl, poet, littérateur, and scholar, chief 
of the Press Bureau; Mrs. A. B. Steele, 
secretary ; Mrs. Hugh Hagan, who be- 
longs to an illustrious Georgian fam- 
ily, and Mrs. Loulie Gordon, a leader in 
intellectual and literary circles, repre- 
sentatives at large; Mrs, W.C. Lanier, 
a woman of great ability, first vice- 
president ; Mrs. A. B. Steele, a famous 
belle of Atlanta society, secretary of 
the board; Mrs. William A. Hemp- 
hill, head of the professional 
Woman’s Department. 

The representatives to the 
other parts of the Union 
were all women of executive 
ability and great charm of 
manner. The more promi- 
nent among these were Mrs. 
Maude Andrews Ohl, who 
has travelled west as far as 
San Francisco, and Miss Ella 
Powell, who made an earn- 
est and vigorous campaign 
through the northern cities, 
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culminating in 
New York. Where 
the Woman’s 
Board surpassed 
its colleague was 
in the organiza- 
tion of women’s 
committeesin va- 
rious cities, and 
the selection of 
special repre- 
sentatives to take 
charge of partic- 
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ular interests. 
The list of the 
appointees of this 
class includes 
some of the most 
famous women of 
the United States. 
Among them are 
Mrs. Duncan Joy, 
of St. Louis, who i i 
is arecognized au- 
thority upon the “S ° 
fine arts : Mrs. Mrs. Alice M. Taylor. 
Cleveland, of 
Washington, the wife of our President ; 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, who 
during the World’s Fair made her mark 
as an executive of the best class; Miss 
Frances E. Willard, the celebrated leader 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and other national and interna- 
tional organizations; Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Ferson Foster, wife of the ex-Secretary 
of State, and president of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution ; Mrs. 
Jennie June Croly, the founder of Soro- 
sis and the president of the New York 
State Federation of Womans’ Clubs; 
and Mrs. Theodore Sutro, famous both 
as a beauty and philanthropist. Across 
the ocean they have secured the co-op- 
eration of two of the greatest of mod- 
ern English women, Lady Isabel Som- 
erset and the Countess of Aberdeen. 
Money matters are the hardest prob- 
lem to the founders of any great public 
enterprise, but the energy and will- 
power of the directors of this exposition 
have carried them thus far past all ob- 
stacles. A popular subscription raised 
$200,000. Congress appropriated a sim- 
ilar amount, the city of Atlanta gave 
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$75,000, which amount was duplicated 
by Fulton County, of which Atlanta is 
the leading city; the railways aided 
with $50,000; the Piedmont Exposition 
Company lent its magnificent estate, on 
which $250,000 has been expended in 
improvements ; while the Argentine Re- 
public, Venezuela, Brazil, Honduras, and 
Mexico have each come forward with 
very handsome amounts. The wom- 
an’s fund passed $35,000, while the 
States of Louisiana, Tennessee, Florida, 
Georgia, and New York have set 
aside large sums for State buildings and 
exhibits ; sothat the World’s Fair of At- 
lanta will come forward with a cash 
capital of at least $2,000,000. ‘This 
vast amount of money would make any 
exposition an artistic, mechanical, and 
scientific success. 

But in addition to this the tireless 
directors and managers of the boards 
have secured the co-operation of Na- 
tional and State government boards, 
manufacturing, mining, and other com- 
mercial corporations, societies, clubs, 
and mercantile firms, and a small army 
of patriotic and 
public-spirited 
men and women. 
These will do 
what mere mon- 
ey itself could 
scarcely do. If 
it could be meas- 
ured in dollars 
and cents, its val- 
ue would be al- 
most as great as 
the amount of 
money already 
mentioned. Of 


Mrs. John L. Snuff 


this a homely and 
touching illustra- 
tion is already 
offered. ‘The col- 
ored people are 
to have a great 
building of their 
own in which to 
represent the 
progress of their 
race in the New 
World. They 
have formed their 
own Board, and 
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although but few of them are possess- 
ors of great wealth, they have already 
raised enough money and_ secured 
enough exhibits to make their part of 
the Fair an important and interesting 
feature. 

The site of the Fair could not have 
been improved upon. It adjoins the 
city and is practically a suburb of it. 
The main buildings are on slightly 
higher ground than the rest, and are 
visible for miles in every direction by 
day, while their lights can be distin- 
guished at a much greater distance at 
night. The grounds have a straight 
frontage upon Bleckley Avenue of more 
than a quarter of a mile, and run back- 
ward along Piedmont Avenue, almost 
ataright angle, for more than half a 
mile. On their eastern side they are 
practically fenced in by the Southern 
Railway. 
fortunate one, as it enables freight to 
be brought from every part of the coun- 
try and be delivered from the train al- 
most into the very building for which 
itisintended. On the south and south- 
western sides will be a model electrical 
railway, while a rival one will run upon 
the northern and eastern sides. It is 
barely possible that the two will be 
joined together like the famous Intra- 
mural at the Philadelphia Exposition in 
1876. The present plans make each of 
the two roads close likenesses of the 
electric ra: ‘ay which was so interest- 
ing a featu.e at the Chicago World’s 


This latter feature is a very- 


Fair. In the southern and southeast- 
ern corner is an artificial lake or lagoon, 
which curves gracefully so as to give 
between one and two miles of water 
front. On it will be steam, electric, 
naphtha, and gasoline launches; gon- 
dolas, Whitehall boats, canoes, sam- 
pans, and models of the craft of vari- 
ous nations. The lake has been located 
with great skill, so as to give a water 
frontage to nearly every one of the lead- 
ing buildings upon the grounds. In its 
treatment, and in the landscape gar- 
dening of the surrounding territory, 
there has been a very ingenious at- 
tempt to give vistas of great length and 
beauty in different directions from 
about twenty different points. This 
has been accomplished by arranging 
the structures in such mathematical 
lines that there is no crowding together 
in any particular spot, and no blotting 
out of one building by a larger one 
along the line of sight from the leading 
thoroughfares upon the ground. ‘The 
buildings will be as varied and beauti- 
ful, if not as numerous, as those at Chi- 
cago. The Exposition proper will be 
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represented by twelve magnificent 
structures, of which the list is as fol- 
lows: 


Manufactures and Fire, 

Liberal Arts, Machinery, 
Fine Arts, Minerals and Forestry, 
Woman’s, Negro, 
Agriculture, Transportation and 
Auditorium, Electricity. 
Administration, 


The United States will add 
to this number a palatial 
building in one of the mod- 
ern styles of construction, y 
which will be supplemented 
by a large annex, one hun- 
dred and forty feet long and 
eighty feet wide. In this 
building the State Depart- 
ment, Interior Department, 4 
the United States Fish Com- 
mission, and the Navy and 
War Departments will have . 
exhibits of the greatest in- (y 
terest, and enough in num- , 
ber to constitute a magnifi- 
cent museum by themselves. 
There will be smaller build- Nain 
ings for the tobacco industry, 
for the power required by 


the Exposition, for horticulture, music, 
the State of Georgia, for two dozen 
other States and foreign governments, 
for heavy ordnance, for Clubs, and for 
various other attractions. There will 
be a street similar to the Midway Plais- 
ance- in Chicago. It runs along the 
terraces, between Piedmont Avenue 
and Jackson Street, and will be devoted 
exclusively to recreation. It will have 
the adobe houses of Mexico, the bam- 
boo of Guatemala, the wigwams of the 
North America Indian, the dainty homes 
of Japan, the rounded houses of the 
Eskimo, the queer structures of China, 
the chaléts of Switzerland, the curious 
inns of Germany, the café chantant of 
Paris, the tavern of old England, a road- 
house of Canada, the shanty of the 
western plains, the reed and log strtct- 
ures of the Malay, the log cabin of 
colonial days, the cabin of Ireland, the 
villa of the Mediterranean, and the 
whitewashed edifices of Egypt. It may 
have many more, because nearly a hun- 
dred sites have been chosen by amuse- 
ment purveyors, who are now busily 
erecting establishments with which they 
hope to charm the eye of the sightseer 
and win the patronage of the general 
public. 

The experiences in Chicago with the 
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Midway Plaisance showed that these 
institutions constituted one of the most 
popular and profitable features of a 
great Fair. The lesson has not been 
lost upon the managers, who endeavor 
to have the terraces excel the Plaisance 
in the number and variety of their at- 
tractions. Beside this, there is to be 
an arena of trained wild animals, a mon- 
key house, with 
nearly one thou- 
sand of our Darwin- 
ian cousins, includ- 
ing every known 
Simian variety; a 
vaudeville theatre, 
a palace of illusion, 
a crystal maze, a 
scenic railway ; vil- 
lages of savage, 
barbarous, and 
semi-civilized peo- 
ple; and last and 
greatest, Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West. 
In the Mexican ex- 
hibit there will be 
made a special ef- 


ery 
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fort to reproduce the Aztec and Toltec 
past of that country. Archeological 
specimens will be displayed, as well as 
reproductions of costumes, domestic 
utensils, weapons, and the articles 
used by the people of those dead civil- 
izations. 

The Woman’s Building will be an 
agreeable surprise to every woman in 
the land. It was 
designed by a wom- 
an, has been man- 
aged by women, 
and will be devoted 
exclusively to wom- 
en’s work, women’s 
ware, and women’s 
ideas. It was de- 
signed by Miss 
Elise Mercur, of 
Pittsburg, her plan 
being the success- 
ful one in a compe- 
tition among over 
thirty architects. 
The building is al- 
most classic in ap- 
pearance, being a 
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structure in the Colonial Renaissance 
style, with a handsome flat dome and 
extremely beautiful treatment of de- 
tails. It is two stories in height, with a 
magnificent basement, larger than the 
floor of average government buildings ; 
has handsome approaches and a mighty 
roof which can be utilized as a prome- 
nade. It is almost square in design. 
The interior arrangement is in every re- 
spect a model. There is a handsome 
library for books, magazines, newspa- 
pers, and other publications by women ; 
a music-room for their musical composi- 
tions ; a scientific room for their pat- 
ents, inventions, and copyrights; halls 
for their work in sewing, embroidery, 
drawn work, wood-carving, ceramics, 
china painting, glass decoration, illu- 
minating repoussé work, clay modelling, 
bric-a-brac, and art design. There is 
a cooking-school in which masters of 
the culinary art will lecture daily to the 
public, conduct classes of those who de- 
sire to learn, and give information to 
those who wish it. There will bea fine 
display of kindergarten games, toys, 
furniture, and other paraphernalia. 
There will be a grand showing of paint- 
ings in oil and water-colors, of etchings, 
crayon work, black and white engrav- 
ing, wood-cutting, architectural design, 
engineering, landscape gardening, and 
sculpture. There will be a section for 
educational exhibits of all sorts, and 
another section for technical art, such 
as the making of book-covers, sloyd, 
pryography, furniture designs, tile-mak- 
ing, panel painting, wall paper, hang- 
ings, curtains, carpets, rugs, bamboo 
and rattan furniture, upholstery, chan- 
deliers and electroliers, and tableware. 
To still further display the genius of 
American women, there will be concerts 
in which the numbers of the programme 
are to be musical compositions from 
their pens, rendered by superior or- 
chestras under women leaders, solo per- 
formances by women, both vocal and 
instrumental, chamber music by women 
instrumentalists, and, it is highly prob- 
able, a grand orchestra concert in 
which all the performers will belong to 
that sex. 
finest exhibition of women’s work and 
progress that the world has yet seen. 
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It will undoubtedly be the. 






The Woman’s Department is already 
so notable a success, and has aroused 
so much enthusiasm in that part of the 
land, that the managers have deter- 
mined to make it a permanent institu- 
tion, 

The Board of Women Managers have 
organized their forces so as to accom- 
plish their labors with the greatest ef- 
ficiency. The standing committees are 
as follows : Agriculture and Pomology, 
Mrs. H. L. Wilson, chairman; Archi- 
tectural Design and Decoration, Mrs. 
John Keeley; Awards, Mrs. W. H. 
Felton; Assignment of Space, Mrs. S. 
N. Inman; Bee Culture, Mrs. W. R. 
Hammond ; Buildings, Mrs. E. C. Pe- 
ters ; Colonial, Mrs. W. L. Peel; Con- 
federate Relics, Mrs. Peters ; Cookery 
and Culinary Literature, Mrs. A, V. 
Gude; Decorative and Applied Art, 
Mrs. A. L. Tyler; Education, Miss 
Nettie Seargent ; Fine Arts, Sculpture, 
and Loans, Mrs. W. M. Dickson; Floral 
Display, Mrs. W. C. Lanier ; Hospitals 
and Charities, Mrs. Nellie Peters Black ; 
Library, Mrs. Porter King; Mexican 
Exhibit, Mrs. W. G. Raoul; Music, 
Mrs. Hugh Angier ; Patents and Inven- 
tions, Mrs. W. D. Grant; Press, Mrs. 
Maud Andrews Ohl; Professional Work 
of Women, Mrs. W. A. Hemphill; Re- 
ception and Entertainment, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Thompson ; Silk-worms and Silk 
Culture, Mrs. Hill; Ways and Means, 
Mrs. Hugh Hagin; Women’s Con- 
gresses, Mrs. L. M. Gordon; Young 
Ladies, Mrs. Norris Brandon ; House- 
hold Economics, Mrs. Albert Cox. 
There are also standing committees for 
the children’s department and public 
school work. 

The judgment and diplomacy shown 
in all of this work evinces a high 
intelligence in the Executive Com- 
mittee, which sits behind the scenes 
and directs the movements of this 
army of _great women. It consists of 
fourteen members, who are as follows : 
Mrs. Joseph Thompson, Mrs. W. H. 
Felton, Mrs. A. E. Thornton, Mrs. W. 
A. Hemphill, Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon, 
Mrs. Nellie P. Black, Mrs. E. C. Pe- 
ters, Mrs. S. M. Inman, Mrs. A. B. 
Steele, Mrs. W. G. Raoul, Mrs. W. C, 
Lanier, Mrs. J. K. Ohl, Mrs, W. M. 








Dickson, and Mrs. Clarence Knowles. 
This able body may be said to.be in 
constant session. When any particu- 
lar committee is overworked or is 
behind hand in its correspondence, 
they appoint temporary members or 
engage additional clerks and secreta- 
ries, until the members are recruited or 
everything is completed up to date. 

Of the host engaged in the great en- 
terprise, probably the most conspicu- 
ous is Mrs. Joseph Thompson. She is 
tall and slender, with a face and figure 
simply ideal in their loveliness, and 
her mental and social charms are ona 
par with her physical attractiveness. 
She is wealthy in her own right, and is 
married to one of the wealthiest and 
most progressive men of her State. 
She has a natural aptitude for manag- 
ing large organizations, and possesses 
a tact that enables her to win the 
friendship of all whom she meets. 
Another woman of distinction is Mrs. 
Thomas J. Keenan, formerly Sophia 
Latimer Gaskell, of Pittsburg, and one 
of the Pennsylvania Commissioners. 
She is a college graduate and a woman 
of high literary ability. She isa fre- 
quent contributor to the newspapers, 
and is probably best known by her his- 
torical essays and short poems. 

Executive ability, comprehensive 
judgment, and an almost encyclopedic 
knowledge are the characteristics of 
Mrs. B. W. Wrenn, one of the mem- 
bers of the Board. She is an indefati- 
gable worker and is known among her 
friends as a consulting dictionary. Her 
best work is in aiding the various com- 
mittees and in extending the influence 
of the Fair in the social circles of which 
she is one of the leaders. 

No more typical woman could have 
been selected for the State of Tennes- 
see, and certainly no abler one, than 
Mrs. J. Harry Mathes, of Memphis. 
She is the State regent of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and 
is now serving her third term in that 
honorable position. She is also direc- 
tor-general of the Woman’s Board of 
the Tennessee Centennial and a leader 
in many philanthropic, educational, 
and reform movements. She has or- 


ganized a State committee in Tennes- 
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see auxiliary to the Atlanta Fair, and 
has upon it not only the ladies already 
named, but a prominent woman in 
nearly every municipality of any mo- 
ment in that State. 

Mrs. John Layton Shuff, of Baltimore, 
Md., is: the State representative of 
that community. She is a Kentuckian 
by birth, but a Marylander by adop- 
tion. Bright, clever, talented, and 
travelled, she is an excellent exponent 
of the cultured women of the South 
and of the new and higher education 
of the women of the land. 

Mrs. J. M. Head is another Tennes- 
sean of great social prominence. She 
is the wife of the editor of the Nash- 
ville American, and, it is said, is an ac- 
complished journalist in her own right. 
She has a charming personality, a fine 
presence, a great gift of eloquence, and 
a rare power of making friends and 
companions. She is a strong believer 
in woman’s interests and woman’s 
progress, and has done her best to aid 
the great organizations of her sex 
which are devoted to patriotic, educa- 
tional, literary, scientific, and similar 
objects. 

The chairman of the Colonial com- 
mittee is Mrs. William Lawson Peel, of 
Atlanta. She is singularly qualified 
for the position. She comes of a pure 
American descent on both sides of her 
house, and has long made a special 
study of colonial and _ revolutionary 
topics. To her is due the pleasant 
feature of having guards and servants 
in the Woman’s Building attired in the 
costumes of the last century, and also 
of making collections of the household 
implements, decorations, games, furni- 
ture, and other belongings of that pe- 
riod of our national career. 

Mrs. Grant Wilkins is chairman of 
several sub-committees, including the 
one on steel engravings. She isa very 
beautiful woman, with strong art tastes, 
and an amateur artist of considerable 
ability. She has succeeded already in 
making her department a very notice- 
able one, and expects to make it a feat- 
ure of the World’s Fair. 

Two other members of the Board of 
Managers of great energy and general 
all-round ability, are Mrs. E, B, Steele, 





















the secretary, and Mrs. William M. 
Dickson, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on Fine Arts. 

Both are representative Southern 
women, handsome, elegant, -refined, 
and talented, and both enjoy a popu- 
larity that extends into the adjoining 
commonwealths. 

The Fair is greatly indebted to Mrs. 
Clark Howell, the wife of the eminent 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, for 
much of its success. She is a person- 
ality which overflows with magnetism 
and creates happiness wherever she 
presents herself. She has an immense 
following all through the South and 
East. She has used her influence in 
the journalistic field, and has tried in 
every way to spread the good news of 
the Fair. 

The main buildings of the Fair de- 
serve notice by reason of their edu- 
cational value. The Administration 
building, for example, in its construc- 
tion is a capital attempt to bring to- 
gether the more salient features of 
the strongholds and castles of the old 
robber barons. The main entrance 
has a jagged and iron-shod portcul- 
lis twice as large as the one of the 
Douglas castle which just missed Lord 
Marmion. The narrow windows and 
arches, loopholes, and the crenellated 
battlements from which philanthropic 
gentlemen in ye olden days were wont 
to pour boiling oil and molten lead 
upon unwelcome visitors ; the towers 
and sentry turrets, the massive mason- 
ry and powerful, pointed arches, are 
combined to make a very harmonious 
and imposing whole. The entrance 
archway is a model of the “ Bloody 
Tower” door of the famous Tower of 
London, while a corner of the building 
is a very excellent adaptation from a 
similar portion of Warwick Castle. The 
Fine Arts building is a handsome modi- 
fication of the style of buildings that 
were greatly in vogue in earlier colo- 
nial times and the first half of the 
century. It consists of a two-storied 
central building with projecting roof, 
supported by long and shapely columns, 
so as to form a covered walk in front 
of the edifice within, and two one- 
storied wings of extremely neat and 
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simple but artistic design. The Machin- 
ery hall is a splendid and substantial 
structure, whose very appearance gives 
the idea of stability, strength, and un- 
limited power. It is also handled in 
a modified French Renaissance style, 
and is so well designed that it looks 
much smaller than it really is. Not 
until you are almost alongside of it 
do you realize that it is as large as an 
entire city block in most of our cities. 
The Mineral and Forestry building is 
one of those graceful constructions, 
half toy-like and half grotesque, belong- 
ing to no school, but yet which are 
very attractive to the eye. The best 
type of this class was afforded by the 
Forestry building at Chicago, but the 
one in Atlanta, while following it along 
general lines, is certainly much prettier 
in the treatment of detail. Like all 
the buildings, it is high ceilinged, well 
lighted, and well ventilated. Vast win- 
dows and doors permit an easy egress 
and ingress, and take away all danger 
from panic or from fire. Admirable 
specimens of modern art are the Fire 
building and the Auditorium. The 
former gives the impression of being 
an exhibition building. You see at a 
glance that it is handsome and spaci- 
ous, and is built to contain something 
beautiful. The entrance is a splendid 
arched doorway through which an army 
might march. The Auditorium well 
represents the modern idea of a build- 
ing intended for speaking and hearing. 
It was found out long ago that the 
magnificent arched roofs of Gothic 
minsters, and the superb interiors of 
the Renaissance period, were not suit- 
able for oratory or chamber music; 
small volumes of sound got hopelessly 
lost, or else produced echoes which 
converted the finest harmonies into a 
discordant series of sound. The mod- 
ern music hall, ellipsoidal, or horseshoe 
shape, took the place of the rectilinear 
outlines, the ceiling was curved in 
compliance with the laws of acoustics, 
the principle of the sounding-board 
was applied to the walls, until it be- 
came possible for a Talmage to speak 
in whispers to five thousand people in 
his Tabernacle, or for the pianissimo 
of a violin to be heard in the Carnegie 
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Music Hall. These ideas are embodied 
in the Auditorium, and will enable the 
three thousand five hundred people it 
will accommodate to enjoy any sonal 
exercise, whether it be a march by a 
full military band, or a solo upon a 
harp, or zither. 

We .Americans ought to be proud of 
our own people. In every part of our 
broad land are not only the musical 
sounds of continuous industry, but the 
visible signs of that intellectual activity 
and operative brain-power, which con- 
quers nature and builds up an ever- 


A LOVE LAY.—ROUNDETL. 


increasing civilization. A short while 
ago it was Philadelphia, yesterday it 
was Chicago, to-day it is the countr 
at large. To-morrow it will be Atlanta 
which carries our progress onward and 
upward. It is not the material pros- 
perity which it involves that we delight 
in, but it is in that higher prosperity 
—the prosperity of the trained intellect 
of the well-organized society, of law 
and of order, of justice and of our so- 
cial system, which makes every patriot 
proud of the work being done by his 
brothers and sisters of the sunny South. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 


A LOVE LAY. 


(PARAPHRASED FROM THE FRENCH OF CATULLE MENDES.) 


O 


CHOSEN bride, when from thine eyes those trembling glances dart, 
I find lost Eden in my soul—Aurora in my heart ! 


Oh! do not close those wond’rous orbs, for I should walk in night— 
Bereft of all the witchery and magic of their light. 


Oh, when thy lily hands in mine, like willing captives, rest, 
I’m happier than the rose-tree’s hood where dovelets find their nest. 


The odor of the love-fire, that from thy bosom flows, 
Is lava from volcanic crest, is perfume from the rose. 


’Neath torrid sunshine where the land a parchéd desert is, 
The footsore pilgrim madly seeks the welcome oasis ; 


His steps are fleet, his soul is dark, for oh, he fears to die 
Ere he can sate his burning thirst where crystal waters lie : 


Yet stronger than the pilgrim’s thirst is mine, O peerless grace, 
For the fond kisses on thy lips—the sweet smiles on thy face! 


Eugene Davis. 


ROUNDEL. 


EST ; night is come. 


Farewell to day, 


The peaceful stars glow east and west; 
Soft wandering night-winds seem to say 
“ Rest.” 


Thy heart within thee finds it best 
To put both joys and cares away, 
And turn to sleep, a welcome guest. 


One sweetest memory, now and aye, 

In that hour found thy loveliest, 

Will whisper “ With the sun’s last ray, 
Rest.” 


William Francis Barnard. 








Carl Johan's Gade, 





HENRIK IBSEN. 


F you start from the Storthing House 
of Christiania, any day in the year, 
at one o'clock of the afternoon, 

and walk straight up Carl Johan’s 
Gade to the Palace Park entrance, it is 
odds that you meet every person worth 
meeting then within the precincts of 
the city. 

One side of the avenue is bordered 
by the public green ; the other by con- 
fectioners, cafés, book-shops, picture- 
dealers, and the great gray university. 
On the green a regimental band is 
playing, by order of a good-natured 
government; in the cafés half the lei- 
sure male populace is sipping cognac- 
and-water and turning a mildly specu- 
lative gaze on the other half, which 
parades up and down the above-men- 
tioned course, in company with all the 
able-bodied socially disposed of the 
gentler sex which the town can mus- 
ter. 

The women have been doing their 
morning’s shopping or paying a round 





of calls, and before going home to pre- 
pare for the inevitable half-after-two- 
o’clock dinner, are taking a few turns 
on this Norwegian Fifth Avenue, to 
listen to the bright music, to see who is 
in town, and to meet their friends. 

The men are there, because to be 
there is amusing, and it is only their 
pet “home-made scare,” a soulless 
American, who has not always time 
enough to be amused. 

So, from one o’clock to two, each 
day, Carl Johan’s Gade presents a very 
varied view. Here you have young girls 
with their beautiful pale hair, bright 
eyes, and rosy color; here their moth- 
ers, pleasant-faced but. not “ well- 
groomed” and thriving, like English 
matrons ; here their flaxen-haired little 
sisters loitering home from school. 
Unkempt university students with their 
long-tasselled caps, a few spruce naval 
officers, an occasional bird-of-paradise 
in the form of a being of rank, whose 
flamboyant plumes shed glory like a 
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radiance about his pathyand here and 
there a Tommy Atkins‘borealis, go to 
diversify the prospect.” 

Day after day, throughout the season, 
the aspect of Carl Johan’s Gade at that 
hour is always the same, and with equal 
regularity may be seen an attendant 
phenomenon. Promptly at one o’clock 
there issues from a certain tall apart- 
ment building (all the Christianian 
world lives in apartment buildings), 
just beyond the head of the street, an 
old man of small, slight figure, much 
bent and of slow and careful gait. His 
eyes are bright, keen blue, his hair is 
almost snow-white, his dress is so im- 
maculate that a speck of dust would 
be as conspicuous on his sleeve as 
would a red streamer on his neigh- 
bor’s. His silk hat is new and shines 
like glass, or like his tiny boots. His 
scarf is tied with mathematical precis- 
ion. His light overcoat challenges 
criticism or reproach. 

As he moves at snail’s pace toward 
Carl Johan’s Gade, you wonder that so 
fragile an old man should care to enter 
such a throng. 

But what is this! The crowd is mak- 
ing way for him. No one seems to be 
staring, or to regard him with curios- 
ity, but all quietly give place, so that he 
is never elbowed, hustled, or crowded, 
no matter how dense the pack about 
him. He looks sharply at the passers 
as he creeps down the street with small, 
considered steps, making an occasional 
grand and sweeping bow to some ac- 
quaintance, who always seems eager to 
return the salute with interest, one 
notices. For this small, frail creature 
is the pride of the country, Henrik Ib- 
sen. The day one of his books comes 
out, the entire adult population of 
Christiania might be said to stand in 
line to buy it. Having bought, each 
person hastens home and locks himself 
in with his prize, reads until midnight, 
or until he has finished it, sleeps and 
dreams of it, rises to read again, and 
then rushes forth in frenzy to discourse 
to his neighbors and to be discoursed 
unto, until the entire town knows by 
heart both book and every possible in- 
terpretation and argument pertaining 
thereto. 


HENRIK IBSEN. 









So there is no man, woman, or child 
in Christiania who does not know the 
poet’s face. His unfailing daily pil- 
grimage from his home on Victoria 
Terrasse down to the Grand Hotel 
Café is surrounded by quiet attention. 
His chosen table in that haven is by 
common consent left vacant at the ac- 
customed hour, and the‘rack of foreign 
papers is at his undisturbed disposal. 
Here he will sit, reading the morning 
news, drinking his morning “toddy,” 
and watching the world without until 
two o’clock strikes, when he rises and 
makes his slow way back whence he 
came, a silent, observant, thoughtful 
man, whom few can say they know, 
but whom all look upon with pride and 
respect. 

Perhaps not alittle of this unanimity 
of adoration comes from Ibsen’s great 
discretion in carefully abstaining from 
all expression of political sympathy, 
in a country where politics have for 
years been of fierce interest. Speak- 
ing of Bjérnson, that other great Nor- 
wegian poet, whose rank is second only 
to his own, and who is always quarrel- 
ling with the government, or deep in 
some partisan broil—‘“Why can he 
not,” exclaimed Ibsen, with unwonted 
heat, “treat politics as I do—give it to 
death and the devil!” A strong idiom 
that it is hardly fair thus to translate 
literally, but which indicates that course 
of life which has enabled him to spend 
all his latter days in studying social 
problems ; his former in producing that 
wonderful verse which first revealed to 
grateful Norway the surpassing rich- 
ness of her language for rhyme and 
metre. 

An intensely reserved man, Ibsen is 
not at all fond of talking of himself or 
of his works, At a dinner some time 
ago, when the wife of a well-known 
artist, being seated beside him, insisted 
on conducting the conversation to that 
end, and finally maintained at length 
that his “ Hedda Gabler” was an im- 
possible woman—“ But, madame,” he 
answered, “I drew her from the life.” 
“ Yes, Herr Doktor, but I am a woman. 
I should know. I say again that it is 
impossible that such a woman should 
exist.” This was too much for Herr 

















like a 


Doktor; 
flash he turned on 


her. “ Jdiot/” he 
ejaculated, which 
was naturally the 
end of that con- 
versation. 

But it must not 
be supposed that 
Ibsen is character- 
istically brusque 
in manners, as this 
incident might 
seem to indicate. 
On the contrary, 
he is almost unfail- 
ingly gentle and 
courteous, not to 
say courtly. He 
shows no traces of 
the spoiled lion, of 
any self-conscious- 
ness or vanity. He 
takes a warm and 
friendly interest in 
new people, espe- 
cially in those who 
strike him as fresh, 
strong, of good, 
pure quality. Not 
a conversationalist himself, but always 
a clear observer, he delights in brilliant 
talk, or in a new turn of thought and 
expression, and is an eager, interested, 
unassuming listener. 

Although he is undoubtedly exceed- 
ingly unexpansive and reticent, he is 
very far from being the pessimistic re- 
cluse that he is often supposed, but 
has the varied interests, the wide and 
genial receptivity of a strong and many- 
sided nature; interests none the less 
real that he takes them as a spectator. 

His is one of the most familiar faces 
at the many good concerts and recitals 
which the Christiania winters bring. A 
new play is sure to find him in the 
theatre on the threshold of its career. 
At a dinner it is only by the attitude 
of the rest of the company that you 
know that the modest, quiet, smiling 
old man is considered the most impor- 
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tant person in the, 
~ room, ‘Qo ,matter\ 
 whd~else -faay, bé 
s\ presents Af } 
At a great state, 
ball, whére_be wan- 
ders™about, his~ 
black coat~fairly 
lost to sight be- 
neath a glory of 
orders, watching 
the dancers, or 
chatting with an 
occasional friend, 
it is quite evident 
that the brilliant 
scene, gay music, 
and pretty faces 
are a source of real 
pleasure to the 
kindly old man, 
whose written 
words are of 
sombre a Cast. 
In brief, if you 
are wise enough 
not to “ talk shop,” 
or to ask unwel- 
come questions, 
and especially if 
you are cheerful, healthy minded, and 
unaffected, you will find this Northern 
Sphinx, this gloomy Riddler of Riddles, 
as genial, amiable, unassuming an old 
gentleman as you are likely to meet; 
one who would much rather listen than 
talk, rather be pleased than criticise; 
whose keen eyes, so surprisingly, brill- 
iantly piercing, seem to be fathoming 
the inmost secrets of your heart, as he 
looks at you, but whose friendly nature 
is so clearly expressed therein that you 
know instinctively that whatever of 
weak he may see he regards with sym- 
pathy, whatever of good with true sat- 
isfaction. You are not being vivisected 
by a brutal psychological scalpel, but 
are merely under the eye of a benign 
old sage, who, whatever he may be on 
paper, is, in real life, only too wise not 
to understand you, too kind not to 
make the best of what he sees. 
XK. Monck, 


so 


\ 











URBANK SMITH was very anx- 
ious to become rich. He was also 


very anxious to marry. In saner 
moments he could not reconcile the 
financial possibility of the one to the 
absolute necessity of the other. He 
had fallen in love, was engaged, and if 
he did not marry the maiden of his 
choice soon she would begin to teach. 
He could not allow that—and besides 
there was that other fellow—dead in 
love with her—rich, too—and always 
hanging around when he, Burbank, 
squandered ten dollars on a trip to San 
José. He was sure her father wanted 
her to marry the other fellow, so, to 
carry off the prize he must rustle. 

For a year he had felt like a capital- 
ist every month when he went to de- 
posit fifty of the ninety dollars he 
earned in bank. Of course, Mildred 
could not stint herself as he had done, 
and it would take every cent of his 
salary to make them comfortable in a 
tiny flat. 

Burbank was like hundreds of other 
good - looking, capable, industrious 
young fellows, without influential 
friends or capital. He could hope for 
little financial prosperity for years to 
come—but when a man is in love, he 
parts with three of the six hundred 
dollars he possesses, to furnish a nest 
for his lady-bird without many sighs. 

Still, how eagerly, as he rides up and 
down the sandy hills in that safest of 
carriages—the cable-car—he scans the 
sign-posts of lots “for sale.” He 
watches the ascents and descents in 
prices, and wishes he could anticipate 
a “boom.” Hundreds of people have 
made fortunes in real estate in San 
Francisco—why not he? The white 
signs — ghosts of the fortunes that 
might have been or are to be—stare 
with ghastly entreaty on every block, 
and the speculator, more fortunate 
than Mr. Smith, improves the neigh- 
borhood by buying these lots (at a bar- 
gain, of course) and putting up flats. 
There is a prettily designed bow-win- 
dow, and an alcove seat with just 
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A SYMPHONY IN A FLAT. 


room enough for two—supposed to be 
especially attractive to a bride and 
groom. Also an extra room for one’s 
mother to occupy occasionally. En- 
gaged couples, even at a glance through 
car windows, cannot resist. The “to 
let” signs disappear almost immedi- 


‘ately. 


At last the day came when Mr. and 
Mrs. Burbank Smith were installed in 
their little paradise. Mildred had cush- 
ioned and draped some pretty couches 
herself. With her own little hands she 
had hammered up some shelves, and 
the silk hangings entirely covered the 
bent nails. When the mere furniture 
was installed Banks had looked gloomy. 
It was bare, and he was a bear to marry 
his little girl when she deserved a much 
richer and better fellow. 

‘““Well, perhaps you are, but stop 
your growling now and wait a week. 
Then you shall see how I can change 
the expression of bears.” 

She changed one then, for how could 
he resist the puckered little mouth she 
offered. He saw no result of her labor 
for seven days—though he knew from 
her pricked fingers she had worked 
hard during the hours he was away. 
Saturday night he came home to find 
his little wife in a perfect gale of ex- 
citement. Catching his hand, she drew 
him swiftly into the room that had 
been transformed by her woman’s touch, 
but before she said a word she found 
herself caught in a pair of strong arms, 
and a low, tender voice said, “God 
bless our home, little wife, and God 
bless you!” She was silent in that long 
embrace, but her heart beat a response 
very near his own. The little cere- 
mony of showing off her household 
gods was more solemn than she had 
anticipated. She had prepared some 
bright little speeches about the shelves 
with no books behind the curtains, 
about the lack of pictures and chairs, 
but she was happier walking from place 
to place so silently — for the hour 
seemed more sacred. 

Ah, the instinct of nest - building ! 

















How irresistible, how absorbing it is ! 
With what pride the well-mated pair 
may regard such a result as this. 

“Yet there is one thing lacking!” 
said Burbank, with a sigh, as they re- 
garded the pretty parlor ensemble. 

“ So you have a little growl left, have 
you? Well, tell your good fairy what 
it is and she will supply you.” 

“T am afraid it will take a wand with 
more gold in it than yours, fairy, to 
bring thisabout. Itisa piano! There 
is just the place for it, here are some 
little hands that were intended for 
nothing else but to make sweet music, 
and a voice is tucked in this little 
throat that makes one man feel so 
near heaven that he has but to look at 
his angel to make sure he is there.” 

“Why, Banks, angels don’t sing to 
piano accompaniments! Besides, Iam 
more than happy without indulging in 
such an extravagant thing! In days 
of old, when two people lived on love 
in a cottage, a piano did not go with 
the cottage. Neither does it with the 
modern flat of such proportions as 
ours, my dear boy! So be satisfied 
with poverty and me for a while longer. 
The piano is not necessary now.” 

“You are necessary now and at all 
times for my happiness ! That I 
know.” 

“T grieve to say I must leave you in 
misery for a while, then. It is time to 
see about dinner, and I am as hungry 
as a wolf in spite of this love-feast ; ” 
and she blew him a kiss as she escaped. 

Sunday they began their new life 
properly by going to church, Mildred 
looked the darling she was in the pret- 
tiest gown in her trousseau. They 
both gazed steadily at the minister 
during the sermon, but they thought 
of themselves, and planned and 
dreamed until they piously bent for 
the benediction. 

They tried not to look like a bride 
and groom on their way home, but peo- 
ple, strolling in the opposite direction, 
glanced back at the new dress, new 
bonnet, and happy face, and smiled sig- 
nificantly at snatches they heard of the 
conversation. 

“ Banks, let us go past our flat and 
look at it in a wholly unprejudiced 
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manner. What do you really think of 
it? Iam sure it is the prettiest one in 
San Francisco. Don’t those shades of 
paint combine beautifully? I know 
the people that live there are very 
happy. I can always tell by the out- 
side of houses whether the people that 
live inside are happy or not. Can’t 
you?” 

“T can tell whether the people that 


live there are happy or not. I know 
them slightly,” 
“Oh, do you?) How odd. What a 


warm glow that lovely umbrella lamp 
must throw over the room! What 
did you say their name was?” 

“Smith, the name of quite a num- 
ber of happy people, you know.” 

“Oh, Banks, I forgot to tell you the 
people above us are named Smith. As 
less than a foot of laths and plaster 
separates their premises from ours, I 
should like to know them if they are 
nice.” 

“From the outside of their house do 
you think they are happy ?”’ 

“Quite. Banks, I am so anxious for 
mamma and papa to see our dear little 
home, and to know how happy we are. 
We must ask them to come soon. 
We'll send them a front door key tied 
with a blue ribbon.” 

“That is one of your cute ideas, I 
know, but you will have to explain to 
me, and I am sure you will to them, 
what you mean.” 

“ Why, that our door will always be 
open to them, of course. That they 
have the key to our home as well as 
our hearts. You have no sentiment 
whatever, Banks.” 

“But I can appreciate a pretty idea 
after it is explained.” And these two 
children — for happiness makes chil- 
dren of us all—were soon under the 
roof covering the other Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith. 

Banks knew that as much as his little 
bird fluttered around other things, in 
her heart she longed for a piano, from 
which she had never been separated in 
her life before. Her father was a mu- 
sician and had raised her on music. 
How could the long hours of the day 
be passed? She knew few people in 
the city, and she could not read per- 
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petually—so Banks saved car-fare and 
ate fifteen cent lunches in order to in- 
dulge in opera and theatre tickets. 

He was fully repaid when he saw 
her so wrapped in the divine atmos- 
phere of the music she loved, that after 
some exquisite symphony had breathed 
its last tender note—she still strained 
eagerly forward, as if some far-off echo 
returned in spiritual beauty to her ear 
alone. Music is love’s cultivator. If 
in your babyhood you have fallen 
asleep to lullabys, if in your youth you 
have tried to translate for yourself 
soulful melodies, in years of maturity 
you have capacity for emotions of 
the deep intense kind that no ordinary 
mortal can enjoy. 

If you have never loved and wish to 
test your power of loving, listen in the 
twilight to some of the familiar strains 
your mother has tuned your nature to, 
and according as these notes tug and 
strain at your heart, so some day will 
a human voice awaken all the ecstacy 
of passion within you. 

Banks was a lover of music, and he 
sympathized with Mildred in her un- 
spoken desire. He-thought of the lit- 
tle bank account—of the lot he in- 
tended to buy, and wondered if take 
no heed of the morrow was not the 
best text after all. To rent a piano 
meant to stop the little sum that was 
monthly added to their savings. It 
seemed no wiser than to spend it all 
and begin again. 

Your temporal ambitions may beat 
about you like strong winds, tossing 
your: hair and dusting your shoes, but 
you say “ perseverance conquers all 
things,” and assume a cheerful smile. 
A present need may give you positive 
pain—like the tack in your boot or 
pin in your collar, and you constantly 
long for an opportunity to relieve your- 
self. 

Burbank swung off the car one even- 
ing almost decided. The mental con- 
test of piano versus real estate was 
about over. Conrad had lost his job, 
poor fellow, and wanted money. He 
offered his lot to Smith for three hun- 
dred down—the rest in instalments. 
It was abargain. Mildred would sure- 
ly want him to invest. They must de- 
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cide that night. He inserted the latch- 
key, but before he opened the door he 
paused for a moment to listen with 
surprise to the tones of a piano. They 
seemed to come from his flat. Of 
course they did not. He wished they 
did. The Smiths, upstairs had evident- 
ly invested. He opened the door and 
went in, tostand perfectly dazed, when 
he realized that the piano was in his 
own domicile. How could it have hap- 
pened? ‘They had no friends or rela- 
tives that could bestow such a gift 
upon them, and Mildred certainly 
would not have rented one without 
his advice. ‘There was some mystery. 
A typewritten letter addressed to him 
was lying on a small table near him. 
He picked it up, as half-formed thoughts 
crowded upon him, and eagerly opened 
it, when he found it came from Sher- 
man & Clay’s. Perhaps it would ex- 
plain. The letter only added to his 
confusion. 


“* Mr, SMITH: 

‘*DEAR SIR :—We were disappointed in not 
obtaining the stool upholstered as you desired 
to-day, but will send it to-morrow to be ex- 
changed for the one we substituted. Hoping 
you will find the piano satisfactory in every re- 
spect, 

Yours, 
SHERMAN & CLay.” 


Beautiful strains of music were float- 
ing from the little parlor. Banks knew 
Mildred was wildly happy. Then a 
great wave of resentment swept over 
him. If she had thought one moment, 
or examined the fatal address, she 
would have known the piano was for 
the people upstairs. She was wilfully 
selfish and cruel. He made an impa- 
tient gesture that knocked a card- 
receiver from off the small table and 
sent bits of white pasteboard flying in 
all directions. The music stopped with 
a jar. Something elSe white flew from 
the door very near with a happy cry. 

“ Banks! Banks, you darling! It is 
the loveliest one that ever was made! 
Don’t look cross because you’ve upset 
a card-receiver when you've over- 
thrown something a great deal worse. 
All my fine theories about not wanting 
a piano are so scattered you could not 
possibly collect them. Do stop pick- 
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ing up cards and kiss me. Come now, 
and I will show you what beautiful 
things my piano and I can do.” 

He stood looking down at her as she 
played. Her rapt face, with its chang- 
ing expression, caused his bitterness 
to fade away, but the music had no 
charm for him, even though Mildred 
was improvising in her happiest mood. 
At last, with soft clinging accents, her 
fingers glided into that dear old strain 
that gives us a new throb every time 
we hear it, and so fills us with a deep 
pathetic tenderness that no sacrifice 
for the happiness of home seems too 
great. 

When Mildred looked at her hus- 
band, her lip was trembling ; her chin 
quivered as a child’s when some unex- 
pected reproof is given it in the midst 
of its joy. Her brimming eyes were 
lifted to his appealingly. He knew 
what she meant. She had not felt his 
sympathy in what she had been play- 
ing. He took her hands from the 
keys where they had been lying list- 
lessly, and pressed them against his 
face. 

“Feel how hot my head is, little one. 
It aches dreadfully, and you must for- 
give me if I do not seem appreciative 
to-night.” In a moment she was all 
tenderness and anxiety. She forgot 
about the piano. It was her. husband 
she loved best, after all. He allowed 
himself to be soothed and coddled in 
the most approved style under such 
circumstances, but over his scarcely 
tasted dinner he evolved a little scheme. 
If it were successful all hope for a lot 
in the near future was gone. If it 
were a failure misery lay in the fact 
that he must explain to Mildred the 
mistake ; that the piano before which 
she lingered as before a shrine was not 
hers. And all day long his darling 
must sit in her empty room listening 
to that Mrs. Smith upstairs drumming 
on a piano that to Mildred was an 
inspiration. In spite of his pre-con- 


ceived dislike for his neighbors, he 
resolved to make friends with them. 
Making his headache and a trip to 
the drug-store an excuse, he closed the 
door on the music and light in his 
home, 


He rang the bell next his own. 
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The door was opened froin above, after 
the manner of flats, and the visitor 
went in. A gentleman, with something 
like a scowl upon his face, peered over 
the banisters as Burbank looked up. 
In the dim light it took him some time 
to recognize his neighbor to whom he 
had bowed, and with whom he had 
exchanged cards on the doorstep. 

“Ah, Mr. Smith! Walk up, walk up ! 
The light is so dim I can scarcely see 
you.” His smile was genial indeed, 
and Burbank felt more hopeful after a 
cordial handshake. ‘They went into 
the parlor where Mrs. Smith was seated. 
After an introduction she was about to 
retire, when Burbank said, perhaps very 
eagerly :— 

“Madam, may I request you to stay 
with us. You may both be surprised 
at my call, and you will probably be 
more surprised at a greater liberty | 
will take, but I hope you will forgive 
both offenses.” 

“Neighbors should not remain 
strangers,” said Mrs. Smith pleasantly 
as she resumed her seat. There was 
an awkward pause. Burbank could 
not find words to begin, but he at last 
pulled the letter from his pocket and 
handed it to its rightful owner. 

“T opened this letter, which was 
evidently meant for you, sir, by mis- 
take. You may guess it is not the only 
mistake that has been made. Your 
piano is also comfortably installed in 
our apartments, and has been opened 
and used by my wife for several hours.” 

“Ha! So they sent it that far after 
all, did they? You see I did not for- 
get, dear. It is our fifth wedding anni- 
versary.”’ 

Mrs. Smith had sprung up in de- 
lighted surprise. 

“What! A piano! Oh, you dear 
old man! It is what I have longed 
for more than anything on earth.” 

Bank’s heart sank. Surely these 
people were not generous enough to 
do for a perfect stranger what he 
wanted them to! 

“T cannot tell you, Mrs. Smith, how 
sorry I am that we have deprived you 
of your gift on the appropriate day, 
but the mistake was not wholly ours. 
You see it came addressed to our fiat, 
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and our names being so similar, my 
wife, who has been longing with all her 
soul for a piano, thought it a surprise 


from me. When I came home I found 
her intoxicated with delight. I could 
not tell her it was a mistake. It would 


break her heart. I appeal to your gen- 
erosity, and beg that you let me buy 
this piano for my wife, and if another 
cannot be procured of as beautiful a 
tone for the same price, that you let 
me pay the difference. Perhaps you 
will overlook my weakness when I tell 
you that our honeymoon is not yet 
over.” 

They were all smiling, but the hus- 


band and wife exchanged doubtful 
glances. Burbank interposed quickly : 


“T know it is a great deal to ask. I 
know I can scarcely repay you, but if 
you only knew what pain it will give 
me to tell her, and what pain it will be 
to her to hear, you would consent. If 
this one is taken from her she will not 
appreciate the one with which I may 
replace it, for she will think the gift was 
wrung from me. I have been debating 
for a long time whether it was better 
to save my money for possible needs 
or give her musical talent the indul- 
gence it deserves now. With your con- 
currence the fates have settled the 
question for me.” 

His eagerness and earnestness had 
won his hearers, and they resigned the 
ownership of the piano so generously 
and graciously that Burbank said, with 
unwonted fervor as he shook hands : 

“Cannot you spend the rest of the 
evening with us and enjoy our piano— 
ours by your great kindness? Your 
visit will be most welcome, and my wife 
will repay you in part with her music. 
Of course we will not let her know of 
this episode. I think I can lead her to 
anticipate your call without arousing 
her suspicions.” 

The invitation was accepted with 
evident pleasure, and Burbank was 
about to go when a startling thought 
struck him. He had forgotten to ask 
the price of the piano. He had spoken 


with the assurance of a millionaire a 
few moments ago, now he. put the 
question while his heart stood still to 
listen. 
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“ Three hundred and fifty dollars, and 
we can get one as good for the same 
price, surely!” Hard lines! Fifty 
dollars in debt! No luncheons at all, 
and extra typewriting in the evening. 
None but an American husband would 
have made an appointment for the fol- 
lowing day so cheerfully, and retreated 
with such a pleasant smile. 


Were not the real owners of the pi- 
ano making a very great sacrifice, too? 
Mr. Smith could probably ill afford the 
sum he spent on his wife’s gift, but 
having afforded it he dwelt much on 
the surprise and pleasure it would give 
her. Imagine his dismay when his ar- 
rival home was greeted with no femi- 
nine exclamations of delight ; his rest- 
lessness when he realized the day was 
passing without his usual greeting. 
Her preoccupation at times led him to 
think that she noticed it too. He was 
unwilling to spoil the surprise, but his 
disappointment grew deeper because 
of the enforced silence. The delin- 
quent firm had promised faithfully to 
send it. He had selected it with much 
care after a careful comparison with 
other pianos in town. A piano has 
more individuality than many human 


beings. You touch the keys of their 
nature—you receive no sympathetic 
response. ‘There is always a soul that 


beats with your own behind the carved 
face of your piano. The fireplace is 
no longer the household shrine. It is 
the piano (in these days of steam heat- 
ers and hot-air pipes) around which 
the family gathers, and some fair ves- 
tal, seated on a tripod stool, prophe- 
sies. It is easy to read her capacity 
for making a happy home, by the charm 
her music exerts on her hearers. 


Burbank ordered the wherewithal for 
a little feast for the guests of the even- 
ing. He entered the parlor a little 
later, a bottle of medicine in his hand, 
declaring he was much better. 

“Mildred, I met our neighbor, Mr. 
Smith, and I invited him to bring his 
wife in to spend the rest of the even- 
ing. I have ordered ice-cream and 
some other things from Filmore Street, 
so we can celebrate in good form. The 
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Smiths are very fine people and will 
enjoy hearing you play. Mildred!” 

A sob was his only answer. He 
hastily went to the couch where her 
little figure had been reclining when he 
entered, but now she was shaking with 
grief as she tried to smother her sobs 
in the pillows. 

“Why, darling, what is it? Tell me, 
sweetheart! I thought we would be 
so happy this evening!” And sitting 
down beside her he drew her to him, 
and held her little hands from her tear- 
stained face. Her head fell on his 
shoulder for a moment, and then, with 
an evident effort, she drew herself away 
and became quiet. 

“Burbank, after you left I tried to 
think what made you look so strange 
this evening. I felt almost sure your 
headache was not bad, if you had one 
at all; and then I began to think of 
the piano. It suddenly occurred to 
me you were not pleasedit was here. 
Why were you so cold to me? I had 
not asked for it. I told you it was too 
much of an indulgence for me, and to 
buy the lot, like a sensible man, and not 
think of my selfish desire; but after 
you had made the sacrifice it was not 
like you to show such vexation. Then, 
Banks, I thought of those people up- 
stairs, and wondered if the piano was 
left here by mistake. I am sure of 
it now. It belongs to those other 
Smiths.” 

Burbank spoke as nonchalantly as 
possible. 

“You are entirely mistaken, dear- 
est. It is all your very own. But I 
shall think you do not appreciate my 
gift if you shed another tear.” 

“Oh, are you telling me the truth? 
I felt so sure it was not intended for 
me that I can scarcely believe my own 
husband.” 

“Tt is yours, and I am yours, and 
everything in sight is yours. Do you 
doubt it ?”” asked Banks. 

“Then you will love me still—even 
though I spend your last dollar for a 
luxury ?” 

“T love you so much and care so 
much for your happiness that I would 
part with everything I hope to possess 
(there is nothing else to part with now) 
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to make your life a bright and beauti- 
ful one.” 

“You are too good to me, Banks, 
but if love can reward you you shall be 
rewarded.” 

The door-bell rang loudly. 

“There are the Smiths. 
and dry your eyes, little girl.” 

“Oh, Banks, ten minutes ago I hated 
those people, for I thought they were 
going to take my piano from me.” 

“ You won’t hate them long.” 

When Mildred came back into the 
parlor she was resigned to the neces- 
sity of making herself agreeable to the 
Smiths. She found them standing 
around the piano laughing softly at 
something Burbank was telling them. 
She cast a suspicious glance at the 
group, but Mrs. Smith was so cordial, 
Mr. Smith so witty, and Burbank so 
affectionate, that she soon began to 
thaw. In a short time she was as 
happy as a queen, and her hearers were 
so entranced by the harmony her taper 
fingers drew from the keys, they could 
not regret the sacrifices that had been 
made. It was very strange that these 
people, who had never exchanged hand- 
shakes before that evening, should be 
so sympathetic in each other’s com- 
pany. The chords of a tender sym- 
phony drew them all perceptibly to- 
gether before the good-nights were 
said—so near that little Mildred held 
up her lips to the elder woman to kiss, 

Even the loquacious cable, which 
had grumbled and fretted since break 
of day, as it carried car after car of busy 
or pleasure-seeking people up and down 
the hilly street—even the cable had 
ceased to bear its burdens; and in 
place of the beat of its monotonous 
pulse came the spasmodic trembling, 
the final gasps, a scarcely perceptible 
murmur—then sudden stillness. Traf- 
fic was dead; but oblivious to the 
sleeping world outside, beneath the 
glow of the tall umbrella lamp, Mil- 
dred still sat. Her husband, leaning 
against the loved piano, looked down 
into her face. They talked of the fut- 
ure in low broken sentences, as her 
fingers, searching for some message 
from the world of love and music, wan- 
dered over the keys. 


Run off 


Mary Bell, 














THE LITTLE 


E is a strong, sturdy little fellow 
with blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and 
short cropped curls of yellow 

hair. He looks like a little Saxon 
prince, instead of which he is a little 
American millionaire, He and his tall, 
fair, stately mamma have come witha 
retinue of servants, horses, carriages, 
dogs, and the usual trappings of great 
wealth, to stay for the summer in their 
large house, which overlooks a beauti- 
ful mountain-range as well as the sea. 

This is his first season in trousers. 
The hated kilts, so girlish in outline, 
have been packed away forever—so far 
as he is concerned—in their city home, 
far away. -So he thrusts one hand in 
his pocket, calls to the dogs, and I 
watch him as he solemnly strolls away 
in absurd imitation of his papa. 

A velvety lawn stretches down to the 
sea-wall, while on either side are acres 
of a sort of wooded land, left in artis- 
tic undergrowth of ferns, small shrubs, 
and wild flowers ; over the low stone 
wall, which encloses the estate, climbs 
a profusion of briar roses. The hard 
gravel drive winds in and out, past the 
lodge at the entrance to the porte- 
cochére, around the oval green, on to 
the stables beyond, where the dappled 
pony Romp is kept. The two spaniels, 
Flip and Flap, are lazily sunning them- 
selves after their bath, while Alp, the 
great St. Bernard, is stretched out in 
the shade apparently asleep, but in real- 
ity he is watching with one half-opened 
eye, his little master. This sweet June 
morning the sky smiles down upon the 
land. The sun gleams through the 
hemlocks and beeches in golden bars. 
The gentlest of winds stirs the leaves 
and makes the roses nod. The fra- 
grance of fresh-cut grass mingles with 
the spice of the fir-trees and the breath 
of the sea. Birds flit in and out among 
the branches, chirping gaily to one an- 
other. 

All nature unites in the call to the 
little boy to cast off his unnatural child- 
ish dignity, that has been unconsciously 
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bred of the habit of conventional en- 
vironment, and become a merry, blithe 
little being who should run and laugh 
and dance for very joy. But he does 
not know how to respond to the call. 
He only walks back to Nanon and 
gravely takes her hand, and they go 
together down the path that leads to 
the sea. The path was originally a 
faint trail made by the Indians two 
centuries ago as they went from their 
village to sail their canoes in the 
smooth waters. 

The place is gay with men and wom- 
en coming and going, and the rolling 
of carriages in and out until the golden- 
rod and purple asters have blossomed 
and faded, and warned them that fall 
has come. But the long summer days 
linger before the boxes are packed, the 
windows boarded, the house closed, 


‘and the little millionaire is taken back 


to his city home—the days that should 
be filled with childish sport and laugh- 
ter. There are shady nooks that should 
echo with children’s voices. There are 
sticks and stones waiting to be tossed 
into the bay. There are shells that 
are lying idly on the sands. ‘There 
are wild flowers which blossom to be 
plucked. There is the artificial lake 
which is calm for little boats to sail 
upon. Alas! that there are no romp- 
ings nor echoing shouts, but instead of 
this the little millionaire, in sumptuous 
loneliness, should wander gravely about 
holding faithful Nanon’s hand, or drive 
out through the gates with John in the 
russet-colored cart, behind the dappled 
pony, followed by his only playmates, 
the pack of devoted dogs. Sometimes 
Frisky, the terrier, a little palpitating 
wisp of silky locks through which one 
gets a suggestion of brown eyes anda 
very pink tongue, sits in eager trepida- 
tion on the seat beside his master. 
Sometimes John gives the little master 
the reins and he drives Romp himself, 
much to the envy of the fisher-children 
whom he passes. 

Ah, little ones, be still content to 
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run and play bare-headed, bare-footed, 
with torn frocks perhaps, for you are 
growing brown and strong and happily 
hungry and tired. Dig in the sand, 
hunt in the forest, coast and skate and 
row your boats as the seasons come 
and go—the little millionaire will never 
know the joy and freedom of all this 
unconventional childhood. He does 
not know the happiness of an oc- 
casional sweet-meat, the possession of 
a long wished for toy, the rapturous 
interest of a new book, the unexpected 
ownership of a kit of tools or a box 
of paints. He is already surrounded 
with every luxury, with every prepara- 
tion made for his safety and pleasure. 
With his French nurse Nanon, his dogs, 
his pony and cart, his nursery and play- 
room filled with beautiful pictures and 
books and marvellous toys and inven- 
tions for the children of the rich, all of 
which bring only a fleeting, short-lived 
amusement, and then add to that with 
which he is already surfeited. 

And—it is not to mamma to whom he 
runs in rare out-bursts of boyish rap- 
ture. It is not with her that he shares 
some new delight. Sometimes he has 
carefully guarded a queer little treasure 
to show her, only to be told by some 
servant that she is out, or too much 
engaged to see him in the drawing- 
room. His eager interest gives place 
to disappointment, and the “rubbish ” 
is taken out by Minnie, the parlor-maid. 
Neither is it to mamma he rushes in 
childish woe to hide his curly head in her 
loving breast, that he may there check 
the sobs that will come in spite of very 
manly resistance. There are 
always so many other people to whom 
mamma must give her time ; 
people who smile at him in a grown- up 
way, and then forget him. For he is 
now too old to be brought in by Nanon 
that mamma may say, “ This is my little 
son.” 

Yet, there is the occasional happiness 
of meeting her when she is walking 
around the grounds with some new 
guest, for she plays with his sunny 
curls, and gives him a hasty caress and 
kiss which makes him blush in raptur- 
ous embarrassment, 
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But saddest of 
well as her little b 
helpless babyhood, n 
he is soothed to sleep un her ténder 
arms. It is not her voiee that has 
taught him the dear old cradle songs 
and lullabys. 


that wonderful Child of Bethlehem. It 
is not at her knees that he says his 
prayers in sleepy reverence. Nor has 
mamma time to tell him the quaint old 
legends and fairy tales that are so much 
a part of the nursery days. Not that 
mamma does not love her child very 
dearly. It is only that the demands 
of the social world give little time for 
the dear home life. 

Nanon is nurse, mother, playmate, 
and fortunately a kind companion. 

Soon he will be given in charge of 
tutors, then away to boarding-school 
and college. . But the wonder- 
ful days of childhood with their grate- 
ful memories of simple, happy hours, 
long, long thoughts of youth. 

The carriages roll in and out. The 
people come and go. There are no 
children among them to play with 
him. Ah, no! The few, pale little 
flowers of that cultivated civilization 
are driven out in their smart traps, 
or are led sedately to walk in dainty 
clothes which never have been, and 
never will be, soiled by an intimate 
acquaintance with nature. 

Oh, that they might know the health- 
ful happiness of building sand-forts, 
making mud-pies, sailing their little. 
crafts, tossing ball, playing hide-and- 
seek, climbingg@trees and fences, and 
running races in the good old-fashioned 
way ! 

But the carriages roll in and out! 
The people come and go! . Here 
are the proud, high stepping horses 
driven by John, and mamma is off again 
in the ceaseless round of gaiety. She 
waves her hand to the blue eyes which 
are wistfully watching her . then 
the little boy slowly walks toward the 
sea, led by faithful Nanon. 

God pity not only the homeless little 
waifs—but God pity the little lonely 
millionaires ! 


Margaret Livingston. 
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It is not from her that ~*’. 4 
he learns the sweet story of old>~ef_.- 
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E rang the bell more timidly than 
usual, and after a long time, so 
it seemed, the maid ushered him 

into the library. He sat down on a 
corner of the low divan, still holding 
his stick, though he had placed his hat 
upon the couch beside him. He hada 
vague idea that later he might need 
the stick for emphasis—or for support. 
And if it became in the way why—he 
could drop it. 

There was a swish of silk and she 
entered, going up to him cordially, un- 
affectedly—with too little conscious- 
ness and embarrassment, he thought, 
and his heart sank as he took her 
frankly extended hand. 

“TIT am very glad to see you,” she 
said, simply. ‘“ Now you can have a 
dish of tea with me. That will be very 
nice, for I am all alone this afternoon. 
The rest are all at the matinée.” 

“Ah—I am very glad,” he said, 
somewhat awkwardly for him. 

“Glad? You mean because the rest 
are not here? That is very impolite, 
Mr. Wells, and I shall tell mamma and 
Grace.” a 

“Ah, no—you know what I meant, 
Miss Waverley,” he said, flushing, but 
half laughing now. “I meant only I 
am glad to have a cup of tea with you 
and—for the chance of a talk with you 
alone. That is just what I came here 
for, though I hardly hoped to be so 
fortunate ; there is usally such a rush 
here afternoons.” 

“Then you chose a good time for a 
téte-d-téte,” she said, laughingly. “ But 
there will probably be no one here to- 
day. Everyone but you and me, it 
seems, is at the opera or the Dusens’ 
tea.” 

“So I had hoped,” he remarked, in- 
nocently. “I have been waiting for 
this opportunity a long time. And at 
last I can see you alone.” He was 
speaking nervously now. 

In reply.she jumped lightly up as if 
to hide her face and rang the bell. 
The maid entered. 
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OF TEA. 


“Bring in the tea- things,” she or- 
dered. 

He was,silent. They were not, then, 
to be quite alone, after all. A sputter- 
ing tea-kettle has not a little the effect 
of a spiteful, watchful gossip’s eye 
upon one’s would-be sentimentalism. 
He resolved to get ahead of this in- 
quisitive chaperon, if possible. 

She had taken a low chair beside the 
tea-table and was leaning forward, 
looking rather nervously at the rosette 
upon her slipper, her hands loosely 
crossed in her lap. 

“Miss Waverley,” he began, “all 
the winter long I have been waiting for 
this very moment. You—you must 
suspect what I have come here to x 

* Ah, yes, here it is,” and Ruth raised 
her head and smiled at the maid as»she 
brought in the tray and tea-thingsyand _ 
placed them deftly on the table. Ches- 
ter was silefit again, and bit his lip in 
vexation. 

“ You were saying,” Ruth went on, 
as she clattered the little cups about, 
“that you came for a cup of my tea 
because ” she looked up and smiled 
frankly, with only_a flush on her cheek 
from bending over the table. 

“ Ah, do not try to mistake me,” he 
said. “You know I didn’t come for 
the tea. I don’t care ‘ 











“Do you care for lemon or cream?” . 


she asked, earnestly. “So many take 
it each way that I really forget which 
you prefer.” Perhaps she had forgot- 
ten, but the lemon was already in the 
cup. 

‘“‘Wifichever you like,” he said, indif- 
ferently, not. noticing her confusion. 
“It is quite indifferent to me. But I 
have something of far greater impor- 
tance than tea to discuss with you. I 
came to zs 

“ Dear me! What shall I do with 
this lamp? Just see how the alcohol 
is blazing over the sides!” and Ruth 
jumped up in graceful terror. 

He jumped up too, letting his stick 
fall with a bang, and strode to her as- 
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sistance. But there really seemed to 
be little cause for alarm, and in a mo- 
ment he sank into another chair, close 
beside her now. 

“T did not have a chance even to 
speak a word with you last night at 
the Shumways’,” he began once more, 
reproachfully, “ you were so complete- 
ly. monopolized by those cousins of 
Maude’s. But now at last I have you 
to myself, and now I can get you to 
listen—will you not, Ruth?” He bent 
forward tenderly. 

‘*Do you like it strong?” was her 
only answer as she turned away to the 
table once more. 





“TI would: like to ” he checked 
himself. 
“Oh, you would like two. Ithought 


you always had only one lump,” and 
she paused meekly, poising the sugar- 
tongs in one slender hand. 

“Thanks— yes. But, 
know 

“Is it one lump or two, please ?” 

“ One—only one,” he said, this time 
;impatiently. “When you know a man 
is mad with—thanks, no olives to-night 
—when you’ see a man wants— no 
thanks, not cakes !—and in despair he 
stirred the tea wrathfully. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “pray excuse my 
negligence! I didn’t notice that your 
cup was empty. Do have another, or I 
shall think you like the Shumways’ tea 
better. But this is my especial mixt- 
‘ure and Iam very proud of it.” 

‘He glanced at the clock and saw that 
the rest would be home in a few mo- 


Ruth, you 





" ments now. 


“Ruth, why will you be so aggravat- 
ing? Yés, since you will have it, I 
will take another cup. But set it down 
there. I have other use for my hands,” 
and he reached for the unoccupied 
hand which was lying loosely at her side. 

But he was too late. The lid of the 
kettle just then required to be held on, 
and the hand was pulled hastily from 
his grasp. 

“ Ruth,” he began again, “ leave that 
—odious kettle alone a moment and 
listen to me.” 

“ But I want another. cup of tea my- 
self if you please,” she pqitfed ; and he 
waited patiently till she had prepared a 
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cup and had sunk back again into the 
chair, this time flushed rosy by the 
warmth of the tea and by vexation 
with him. 

“ Ruth,” he said gently, as he leaned 
forward and looked earnestly at her. 
But her eyes were bent upon her cup 
and she did not see the hand he was 
holding out to her. 

“ Ruth !” he pleaded, “I want “4 

She looked up. “Oh, certainly—ex- 
cuse my not passing them to you,” and 
she quickly handed him the olives. 
But this time he rose with the plate 
and set it down on a table at the far- 
ther end of the room. 

“Let us not have any more tea,” he 
said firmly, “then perhaps I can say 
what I have been trying to for the 
last half hour.” And he retreated 
again with the lemon, and sugar. 

Once more he dropped into the chair 
beside her own, with a sigh of relief 
as he saw her hands clasped nervously 
now upon her handkerchief, while her 
eyes were drooped—but not upon the 
cup of tea. 

“ Now will you tell me?” he asked, 
as he took the two hands into his own 
triumphantly. 

“Tell you?) What?” and her brown 
eyes were raised mischievously to his, 
albeit: they drooped as suddenly and 
the pink cheeks flushed pinker still. 

“Whether you love Ee 

“ Tea ?” she asked. “ Oh, I adore it.” 

“No, me,” he cried, and he shook 
the little hands half laughingly, half 
pettishly. “Do you love me, Ruth?” 

“ Not when you are ‘boiling,’ like 
this; you are too strong.” But she 
smiled playfully as he drew yet closer 
to her. She tried to free her hands, 
and he half frowned. 

“Now you are cross—that is sour, 
like the lemon,” and she pouted and 
tried to draw away. 

“Tf you do not love me,” he said, 
“you would have sent me away. If 
you do love me, dear, give me ss 
his eyes and lips asked a request which 
she could not refuse. But as she again 
raised her face, blushing brighter than 
ever, she only said : 

“ One lump, Chester, or two?” 

And this time Chester took two. 

Abbie Farwell Brown. 

















Flora caressed by Zephyrus, 


From the painting by G. Saintpierre. 


FRENCH ART AT THE PARIS SALON OF ’95. 


WONDER if Paris is, after all, the 

best place for an artist to live in. 

Once there was no doubt that an 
American should study there, and it is 
still, to many, the final criterion in all 
that aims at being artistic, excepting, 
possibly, music. Somehow people take 
their music too seriously to accept the 
Frenchiness of nuance and innuendo as 
the real thing. But French supremacy 
in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
fiction, the smaller forms of poetry 
and the drama, has been granted so 
long that it is become a commonplace. 
I used to concede the Parisian monop- 
oly of all the high places as frankly as 
any other Gallo-maniac, but latterly I 
have begun to bea little skeptical, to 
wonder if this commonplace is not like 
most other general beliefs, somewhat 
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moth-eaten in spots ; no less fallacious 
for being a popular fallacy. 

It is impossible to deny the Pari- 
sians, shall I say, neatness and de- 
spatch ?—but beyond exciting amaze- 
ment at their polish and envy of their 
cleverness, French artists rarely probe 
very far into the soul of the beholder. 
They rarely excite any emotion beyond 
the zsthetic and the technical. Yet 
this should never be forgotten, though 
it is, in fact, rarely remembered ; a 
picture that contains merely clever- 
ness, contains very little. You can 
fairly shovel cleverness into a picture, 
and yet leave the frame empty. 

Cleverness is the deity of the fin-de- 
siecle artist. Before this uncanny, smirk- 
ing, shallow - pated idol, a generation 
is sacrificing itself. The high priests, 
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the discoverers and exalters of this 


soulless, brazen image are the French, 
and his temple is Paris. A few like 
Millet and Corot were heterodox 
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est is in the people. outside the frame. 

The more they can amaze the specta- 

tor, the higher they think their art. 
Now good old Horatius Flaccus 


“Walk up! Walk up!" 
From the painting by Achille-Fould, 


enough to pay worship elsewhere, to 
sympathize with man and nature; but 
it is a broad theological gulf indeed, 
that cannot be bridged by some cable- 
twisting compromiser, and the countless 
disciples of Millet and Corot only ape 
a shallow interest in the moods of 
humanity and nature. Their real inter- 


never hit a more golden nail more 
squarely on the head than in his state- 
ment: “ The highest art is the con- 
cealment of art.” It ought to be 
painted on the lintel’ of every studio- 
door. It would exorcise the most not- 
able witches that are working always 
to undo art. If it were translated into 
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In Strawberry Time. 


From the painting by Munier. 


French and memorized by the commit- 
tees on selection, there would be 
precious few canvases hung on the 
walls of the Champs de Mars Salon, 
while the Champs £lysées Salon would 
probably have to close its doors alto- 
gether. 

As I have said, there was a time 
when every American should go to 
Paris. Yet the fact of the matter is 
that some of the worst artists that ever 
spoiled good canvas with uninspired 
craftsmanship, have gone there and 
battened on its fat pastures to return 
here and misteach us poor Yankees, 
patronize our half-fledged critics, and 
sell horrible ._perversions of art to gul- 
lible millionaires. Their utter mal- 
conception of the high and holy calling 
of the painter, is only exceeded by the 
enthusiastic error of the majority still 
living in Paris—a vastly clever colony 
that is constantly advancing—like the 
crab, backwards. 

Bohemia and Quartier Latinity are 
the most delightful places in the world, 


but they eat overmucn lotos there, and 
their most serious occupation, next to 
accurate reciprocity of admiration, is 
the chasing to death of whims inter- 
esting only to fellow-craftsmen. These 
displays of technical proficience, these 
straw problems put up only to be 
knocked down with pugilistic science, 
are of the keenest interest to the pro- 
fession, but they have no profound 
value just on that account. When 
poets have no message for any but 
past masters in prosody, and composers 
would stir only Doctors of Music, then 
the greatest painter will be he that is 
utterly unintelligible to any but the 
“initiated.” Yet what a narrowing 
of a great Art it is, to make a Masonry 
out of it, a secret order with grips and 
passwords and an arbitrary jargon to 
be learned. It isa case of too much 
head and too little heart. 

The. French paintings that are not 
shackled by this fault, suffer from the 
one great blot that overspreads and 
mars all the charm of French grace 
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and courtesy, keenness and finish—that 
blot is self-consciousness ; a self-con- 
sciousness, too, that is ever alert for 
effect. The perfect self-command of 
even the lower classes in France is at 
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easy, vut above posing. The French- 
man is born shrugging his shoulders, 
he spends his life striking poses of 
speech and thought, and dies with a 
bon mot. When a whole nation is vie- 


Spring. 


From the painting by Bellanger. 


first dazzling, divine, to our lumbering 
Anglo-Saxonism ; but familiarity breeds 
—not contempt—but suspicion. Spar- 
kle is pretty, but warmth is better. No 
brilliance of epigram, intuition, and 
adroit self-management can equal the 
charm, the dearness of ingenuous ad- 
dress, artless sincerity, and an attitude 


ing in attitudes, a remarkable simula- 
tion of naturalness is attained, but a 
closer acquaintance proves that even 
the carelessness is careful. 

I know a most estimable young 
mother who, when her little children 
grow too importunate, sets them at 
work creating “living pictures.” The 
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enthusiasm with which these mere 
babes fall to attitudinizing, and the 
evident fact that they are more zealous 
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but—make an effect!” It is unfortu- 
nately true that a vast amount of Eng- 
lish ‘art is given over to a sickening 


The Little Beggar. 


‘From the painting by Perrault. 


of the effect on the beholder than of 
the inherent g: ce of their pose, make 
a good parabk of French life. Their 
one motto seems to be a paraphrase 
of another quotation from Horace: 
“ Make an effect—honestly if possible ; 


namby-pambyism, and we have any 
amount of nauseating truck, like “ Lit- 
tle Sunbeam’s Awakening,” and “ Play- 
ing Grandmamma,” and silly story-pict- 
ures galore. But between such Anglo- 
Saxon gush and French Venuses and 
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Cupids in agonizing poses, I half incline 
to the former. 

The fact that the Gallic art is so 
highly finished, technically, misleads 
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There’s Bouguereau, possibly the 
most popular painter living. Keen 
critics say that his drawing is more 
perfect than that of any artist in art’s 


Sweet Sunshine. 


From the painting by Royer. 


many, and blinds their eyes against 
looking past the mere veneer of exqui- 
site material perfection. Polish is a 
fine thing on a solid substance, but 
when there is only a superficial varnish 
over a cheap surface, it is a sorry day 
. when its shallow deception is seen 
through, and a real rating got at. 


history. Then, too, he always chooses 
very pretty models. But after you have 
said these two things there is precious 
little else to praise hin) for. He is an 
accurate draughtsman -and he knows 
a handsome woman or a pretty child 
when he sees either. But his pictures 
usually mean nothing. They are made 
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up of a lot of rapturously beautiful peo- 
ple, simpering and posing, and impa- 
tiently pursed up waiting to hear some 
gushing creature clasp her hands and 
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other French artists rivaling him in 
their namby-pamby  exquisiteness, 
There ought to be another Moliére to 
ridicule out of existence these artistic 





May Flowers. 


From the painting by Perrault. 


exclaim, “Oh, isn’t it nice!” It is 
evident. that an art which wrings no 
higher eulogy than a feminine cackle 
of “ Now, isn’t it just too sweet for 
anything,” has climbed only a very 
short way toward high seriousness. 

To the same class with the famous 
Bouguereau, belong any number of 


Precieuses, as the old satirist laughed 
away the “ preciousness ” that once at- 
tacked the conversation of France. 
Look at E. Munier’s painting, “In 
Strawberry Time.” He has won any 
amount of fame in the much-crowded 
“living picture” field of cupids and 
self-conscious young folk. This pict- 
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ure shows the baleful influence of Gal- 
licism on an otherwise beautiful paint- 
ing. The selection, the composition, 
the light and shadow, the warmth of 
color and the technical treatment gen- 
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rapture over their pose, that a repel- 
lant fog of insincerity overclouds the 
whole work. 

Another coiner of countless cupids 
is Camille Bellanger, who exhibits a 


In a Studio, 


From the painting by Sinibaldi. 


erally are just about perfect. The sym- 
metry and grace of the girls and the 
prettiness of their faces enrich a bit of 
idyllic beauty: But how can one’s sym- 
pathies and friendship go forth even to 
children so consciously a-smirk with 
self-approval? In their eyes glitters 
such a miserly, hungry demand for 


composition called “Spring.” Spring 
paintings, by the way, are as common 
with the French, as Spring poems are 
with us. The drawing of this picture 
and the lightness with which the fig- 
ures touch the ground are exquisite. 
The spirit is horrible, that is to say, the 
merely mechanical part of the picture 
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The Coup de Grfce. 


From the painting by Busson. 


iscompletely successful; all that makes 
a picture worth painting, is dismal fail- 
ure. A most stage-struck and modern 
woman in classic drapery languishes 
across a meadow, carrying a bouquet 
with the unconscious grace of a sweet 
girl graduate before a thousand specta- 
tors. She reaches, with most Delsar- 
tean limpidness of gesture, for a spray 
of daisies brought forward by a lan- 
guid Little Lord Fauntleroy with unde- 
served wings. She looks as if she had 
just finished a prize essay on “ Night 
brings out the Stars.” 

Almost worse is G. Saintpierre’s 
dainty conceit, “Flora caressed by 
Zephyrus,” and it has the added and 
unusuai appearance of being out of 

' drawing in places. Zephyrus especially 
has got a bit of bad drawing in the 
neck, and his face looks twisted and 
anxious. The idea of personifying a 
breeze caressing a flower is neat and 


winning, but, unfortunately, Flora is. 


less engrossed in the attentions of the 
peering Zephyr, than in watching the 
effect of her charms on the audience. 
It is just this simpering self -con- 
sciousness that robs the Venus de 


Medici of the esteem her ravishing 
physical perfection should win, while 
no cruelty of fractured members can 
dispel the majesty and superiority to 
mere posing of the Melos marvel. 

A most widely copied picture is the 
famous “Sleeping Cupid” of L. Per- 
rault. An equally plump, rosy treat- 
ment of babyhood appears in the same 
artist’s “ Little Beggar ” exhibited this 
year. The sleeping child is wonder- 
fully well caught and most sympathet- 
ically posed. It seems actually uncon- 
scious of any beholders! The same 
unusual compliment is not quite de- 
served by the child’s sister, whose 
pathetic, pleading face is not without a 
certain disingenuity. 

Mlle. G. Achille-Fould’s “ Walk up ! 
walk up!” would be a very winsome 
invitation to the show, but there is 
such an innocence of mischief and such 
a delicate refinement about the fair 
drummer that she could never have 
been long with a troupe of acrobats. 
Or, perhaps, she belongs to one of 
those circuses high society occasionally 
indulges in. 


The “Sweet Sunshine” of Lionel 
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Royer finds its chief charm doubtless 
in the brilliance of its color; but, of 
course, at least one of the figures must 
needs keep watch on the beholder, as 
in the old stage canon, now happily 
fallen from grace, that at least one eye 
of the actor should always be kept on 
the audience. Royer also exhibited a 
rather theatrical “ Triumph of Venus.” 

“Each Age -to its Pleasures,” has this 
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H. Perrault. It is no uninspired task 
to endue the painting of a young woman 
of the day with poetical feeling, and 
when it is accomplished as successfully 
as in this picture, the praise should be 
double that lavished on a merely satis- 
factory Venus or a nymph. 

When an artist devotes himself to 
animals he should, above all, be able 
to catch the expression of their emo- 





Each Age to Its Pleasures. 


From the painting by Moreau, 


notable advantage, that its characters 
are absorbed in each other rather than 
the people outside the frame, and it is 
altogether a bright and pleasing scene. 
It shows an interesting disregard of 
the ancient canon in composition, that 
the heads of all the figures should be 
arranged in pyramids. The heads of 
the nurse, the soldier, and the boy 
shovelling sand into the soldier’s hat 
are all on a line, and the children’s 
three heads are almost as straight. 

A completely graceful idyl in mod- 
ern clothes is the “ May Flower” of 


tions. To be only correct in getting 
their outlines, is not to go very far. 
Thus in G. Busson’s “ Deer-hunt,” the 
subject is well chosen, and the zest of ° 
the huntsman giving the toreador-like 
coup de grace is keen, but the painting 
does not hang together well spiritually. 
It lacks tragedy and supreme endeavor. 
The hounds lope along with no especial 
ferocity, though they are at the very 
heels of the doomed prey. The mag- 
nificent horse gallops conventionally 
and is not at all excited at his unusu- 
al running-mate. Worse yet, the stag 
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Amatérassu, the Goddess of Sunlight. 


From the painting by Quinsac, 


evinces no terror, although he is “in” 
at his own death. He seems merely 
to be out for a friendly canter, Of 
course this is the captious criticism of 
a layman, but if a poet is held responsi- 
ble more for his meaning than for his 
metre, and a novelist less for his gram- 
mar than for his verisimilitude, why 
should a painter’s correct drawing ex- 
cuse more important considerations in 
his picture? 

Every exhibition of paintings has its 
pictures of ‘“ Models Resting.” The 
chief result of these is to show the 
vast difference between fleshly naked- 
ness and artistic nudity. I never saw a 
painting that lacked so many of the un- 
pleasant qualities of these model-pict- 
ures as P. Sinibaldi’s “ In a Studio.” 

In ordinary hands it would be a mere 
study of one of the most perfect of all 
divine creations—the human _ back. 
Here the étude has become a picture, 
with contrast, action, and mood. The 
artist in the twilight of his studio is 
lazily lifting a frame from the wall. 


The model in the full light, though 
seeming to watch him, has fallen into 


a most poetic reverie. Her physical 
beauty is sublimed by the dreaminess 
of her attitude and abstraction. It is 
altogether a noble work. 

One of the most successful composi- 
tions imaginable is P. Quinsac’s Japan- 
ese legend “ Amatérassu, the Goddess 
of Sunlight.” The peach-blossoms and 
flowers, the splendid peacock and the 
gorgeous Japanese robes make the can- 
vas almost tremulous with light, the 
more brilliant for the well-managed 
shadows. All. this brilliance of fire ra- 
diates, too, from the dominating figure, 
the sun-goddess herself. Then note 
how happily the long nails on the ta- 
pering fingers are treated. But, alas 
for human perfection! the second of 
the three kneeling women wears the 
French trade-mark, a smirk ! 

Marvellous indeed, are Gallic finish 
and Parisian cleverness, but they surely 
do not monopolize quite all the heights 
and depths of Art. 

Rupert Hughes. 





Steve Brodie. 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 
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‘IL—STEVE BRODIE, B. J. 


HE temple of Fame was formerly 
believed to top a most austere, 
stony peak, and tourists aiming 

that way were advised to take along an 
alpenstock, a good padding of Excel- 
sior, and an extra flask of determina- 
tion. A latter-day Marco Polo has 
discovered that the quickest route is 


the air line, and that the pathway is, 
if not downy, at least downwards. 
Previous seekers after fame have 
trusted to Genius. Mr. Brodie gave 
himself into the hands of Gravity. He 
pushed himself; it did the rest. 
Brooklyn Bridge is a structure of 
some dimensions, and, like an unpopu- 
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lar preacher, it is kept in suspense by 
two pillars. The Bridge has always 
sustained a world-wide reputation—it 
could sustain almost anything in fact— 
but its fame never really flowered to 
the full until it became indissolubly 
linked with the name and fame of Mr. 
Steven Brodie, whose fall therefrom 
was his first rise in life. 

We have too long been taught to 
look up and shoot at stars and such 
things. It is time that our eyes were 
relieved from this upward strain and 
strabismus. While fame may sometimes 
be reached by “ toiling upward through 
the night,” it may also be captured 
by dropping downward through the 
skylight. 

Steven Brodie, Esq., holds a high 
place in the category of picturesque 
personages, because he is so strongly 
identified with the picturesque life of a 
certain class of metropolitan popula- 
tion; and because his downright, ad- 
mirable grit has lifted him from an ab- 
ject degradation of poverty to compara- 
tive affluence. Not every deed of his 
could be recommended to ambitious 
people. Not even Brooklyn Bridge is 
a safe investment, for at least ten men 
have taken that short cut to glory, in 
various degrees of sobriety, and, of all 
the survivors, Mr. Brodie is the only 
one who has got any higher for his de- 
scent. He alone swooped to conquer. 
To jump, or fall, off Brooklyn Bridge 
no longer receives even a headline in 
the papers, and of all the pearl-divers 
Brodie only has brought up anything 
but East River mud and contusions. 
So even in bridge-jumping it is all a 
question of the individual. 

When fate is so ironical as to make a 
woman a laundress in Baxter Street or 
Mulberry Bend, it is needless to say 
that oneof her most prying neighbors 
is Starvation. And when such a wom- 
an gives birth toa child three weeks 
after its father has been killed in a 
street broil between two such unsavory 
gangs as “The Bowery Boys” and 
“The Dead Rabbits,” a poor sort of 
astrologer could draw up a very vivid 
horrorscope for the boy. Soon after 
young Brodie’s initiation into the 


super-Masonic mysteries of life, his 
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mother became a purveyor of bad lem- 
onade on the spot now occupied by a 
worse statue of Franklin. A gentle- 
man without arms was a rival solicitor 
for pennies, his talents lying in the line 
of whittling sticks with knives held be- 
tween his toes. He was, as it were, 
reduced to a pedal extremity. Like 
many another artist he had an uncer- 
tain temper and bibulous moments. 
In the latter he would at times recline 
destructively on Mrs. Brodie’s lemon- 
ade-stand, and would answer her most 
excusable remonstrances by threaten- 
ing to carve her with his foot-clasped 
blades, which drove her to that favor- 
ite feminine weapon, a full bucket, and 
she would lavish lemonade upon his 
head in reckless libations. 

In such scenery, picturesque as any 
of Dickens’s slummings, Steve Brodie 
got his nearest approach to that in- 
struction at a mother’s knee which sets 
sO many young heroes on the right 
path—temporarily. His first industry 
was the selling of newspapers, and 
among the newsboys of New York, 
that remarkable army of ants, prema- 
turely old, and wise beyond their years 
in self-preservation and independence, 
young Brodie grew calloused to hard 
knocks and ‘privations. His first ro- 
mance was a childish love affair with a 
little beggar-girl, the property of an 
Italian padrone who lived in the same 
alley-tenement with Mrs. Brodie, and 
sent his baby-slaves out to beg. Who 
shall say that the spirit of the. gamitn’s 
enthusiastic devotion to the ragamuf- 
fin’s cause and his zealous protection 
of her, was not as poetically chivalrous 
as the doughty deeds of any olden 
knights prodding at each other with 
long lances because neither would cof 
helmet to the ladye’s colors worn by 
the other Christian gentleman? And 
what could be more in the line of 
royal family quarrels than the exile of 
Steve, who ran away from home and 
the wild anger of his elder brother 
when he had carelessly broken, not a 
treaty, buta cheap lamp-globe ? What 
more regalthan the return of the Pre- 
tender “over the border,” when he had 
grown to be an athlete, and could chal- 
lenge both his brothers to an adjust- 




















Steve Brodie. 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


ment of difficulties, and polish both of 
them off handsomely in one engage- 
ment ? 

During his banishment Brodie lived 
at a Newsboys’ Home for eighteen 
cents a day, and varied the monotony 
of newspaperdom by jumping from diz- 
zy heights of boats moored at the New 
York docks. An eighty foot dive was 
nothing unusual for him, and he started 
a savings bank account with the liberal 
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pennies thus earned. In 
1879 he joined the rage for 
long-distance walking, and 
was so successful in the 
matches that in three years 
he had saved $6,000, where- 
upon he married the daugh- 
ter of a Confederate col- 
onel. But he succeeded in 
gradually severing himself 
from his riches in race-track 
and election bets. He built 
and sublet bootblack stands, 
and later became a street- 
car conductor. Even in 
this most prosaic of indus- 
tries he found opportunity 
to save two negro children 
from a fire along his route. 
When he was only fifteen 
he saved a girl from drown- 
ing in the ice-choked East 
River. He now joined the 
New York Life-Saving 
Corps, rescuing three peo- 
ple from drowning. He 
has also stopped a runaway 
horse at the World’s Fair, 
and saved a chorus girl from 
drowning. He found it 
necessary to present this 
last flotsam with what the 
poet has called “ two lovely 
black eyes,” before he could 
persuade her not to cling to 
him and drag them both 
down. 

The great Democratic 
surprise of 1884 took away 
not only Brodie’s breath, 
but the last of that pot of 
gold for which he had 
walked as far as the end of 
the rainbow. As his thou- 
sands faded from six to 
nothing, his family flourished in inverse 
ratio, and he was sore pressed to feed 
the half-dozen mouths about his board. 
May 7, 1885, Robert E. Odlum jumped 
from Brooklyn Bridge to his death. 
This gave Brodie food for rumination, 
for he knew that this is the Age of 
Advertising, and that notoriety is mon- 
ey, if time is not. In 1884 he had 
jumped off a bridge in Columbus with 
Odlum, but he could not quite decide 
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to follow his leader again till a year 
had elapsed. It takes a little time to 
make up one’s mind to a fall of one 
hundred and forty-eight feet. That is 
“a drop too much” against which it is 
easy to say No. 

But by July, 1886, there was so little 
to earn and so many to keep, that he 
screwed his courage to the jumping- 
point, and made a little preliminary 
practice leap of one hundred and ten 
feet from High Bridge, which caused 
him no discomfort. He then persuaded 
his protesting wife that desperate times 
demanded desperate deeds, and she 
made bandages for him while he went 
out to insure his life for $2,000 and to 
notify all the newspapers, those trump- 
ets of fame, etc. The whole step, in 
fact, was as much a business venture as 
any Wall Street investment. Perhaps 
it was as safe. 

The details of that terrific leap into 
space and notoriety were too widely 
chronicled to need repetition here, but 
it is of psychological value to repeat 
that Brodie’s nervous anguish was much 
keener during the ride across the Bridge 
to the point of departure than when he 
poised, like Hyperion, or Milton’s Satan, 
for his plunge into Paradise, earthly or 
heavenly, as fate might whim it. With- 
out delay, he crossed himself piously, 
and stepped off, just as a policeman 
reached for him. Then only did he 
realize the gravity of the situation, as 
the water rose up and smote him, with 
what seemed, to him, unendurable de- 
liberation. But, unlike Odlum, he cut 
the stream as nicely as a javelin, and 
crashed through it thirty feet before 
he began to rise. He experienced hor- 
rible sensations as of ariver of needles, 
and his ringing head seemed. about to 
burst. He also had a slight hemor- 
rhage. To prove how relative a matter 
the feeling of motion is, as he looked 
down at the clear water, it reflected the 
sky, and he seemed to be rising, shoot- 
ing upward, feet first ! 

When he came to the surface, his 
frantic would-be rescuer tipped over 
his boat, and Brodie, a veritable de- 
liverer from on high, rescued him ! and 
both were picked up by another skiff. 
When he landed, he became gloriously 
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intoxicated on more spirituous, if less 
spiritual, essences than excitement, and 
spent the night in the Tombs (fortu- 
nately for him, the word was spelt 
with a capital T) as an unsuccessful 
suicide! In New York the wiseacres 
punish all unfinished attempts at seif- 
effacement. ‘This charge never caused 
Brodie much inconvenience, and he 
woke to find himself sober—and fa- 
mous. 

Now came the fruits of artful advertis- 
ing. He was fairly fought for by man- 
agers of museums, and finally consented 
to display his charms for $250 a week 
in a Coney Island galaxy of living skel- 
etons and bearded ladies. Thence he 
moved to most of the larger cities, 
earning as much as $1,000 a week in 
Boston, that home of culture. After a 
short dramatic career in two plays, 
wherein he displayed only such histri- 
onic promise as can be expressed -in 
a leap from a high tower, he travelled 
the country as a bridge-jumper. One 
leap of one hundred feet he made every 
day for a week, for an equal number 
of dollars. I don’t know whether I 
should call this munificent pay or not. 
His wife died about this time and he 
decided to settle down in something 
more stable than rivers far beneath 
him. At the advice of the Bowery 
sage and late judicial light, the Hon. 
Patricius Divver, he bought the empo- 
rium of liquid refreshments at 114 
Bowery, which is usually considered 
one of the sights of the Metropolis, and 
is, in fact, a most picturesque place. 
Its walls and ceilings are completely 
covered with old prints, photographs, 
and oil-paintings of pugilistic favorites 
of many generations. It is also orna- 
mented with humorous legends, like the 
den of acollege man. And the types 
of humanity that lounge at the bar are 
not the least picturesque of the sa- 
loon’s contents. 

His Bacchic priesthood has not pre- 
vented Brodie from breaking numerous 
records as a long distance swimmer, 
from consummating a most romantic 
marriage with a very pretty and well- 
spoken young woman, or from making 
several high leaps, distancing all the 
accomplishments of his great predeces- 














sor, the historic Sam Patch. His 
crowning achievement was a jump from 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge, a distance of 
212 feet, which broke all records as 
well as three of Brodie’s ribs. For 
calm, calculating recklessness with life 
his career is unprecedented. While in 
Paris he vainly offered to,leap from the 
Eiffel Tower, if the authorities would 
permit him to stretch two nets, one 
100 feet, the other 30 feet, from the 
ground! 

To his multiplex activities, he now 
added that of newspaper correspondent, 
and made a tour of Europe, sending 
home his impressions, which were 
turned into the purest Bowery-ese, and 
published in the New York Warld. In 
fact, Brodie is the Dr. Johnson of Bow- 
ery talk, and is always consulted as the 
great lexicographical authority on the 
fine points of the language of that place 
where, it is lyrically reported, “they say 
such things, and they do such things.” 
Personally, Brodie has now lost most 
of the crude brogue of this district, and 
in every way conducts himself as a man 
of family and position. 

His third dramatic appearance was 
in a play written especially for him. It 
cannot be said that he was any more 
than an easy, self-contained actor, but 
that was something in a play so lurid. 
It has, however, proved interesting, and 
has added not a little to Brodie’s cof- 
fers. While by no means a Croesus, the 
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Dean of the Bowery is reported to have 
laid up $60,000, a snug sum for a moist 
afternoon, and he deserves his riches 
more than many a greedy monopolist 
now perched high on ill-got millions. 
His philanthropies, too, are notable 
and picturesque, particularly his two 
hundred umbrellas to be loaned to rain- 
surprised wretches, and his midnight 
distribution of bread, sausages, and cof- 
fee, during the hard winter of 1893. 
He has also buried many a friendless 
pauper, and manifested an unusually 


-humane nature in countless ways. 


Brodie now owns a comfortable home 
in Harlem, and though it may be that 
he has not yet learned to wear a dress- 
suit, even on the stage, with the non- 
chalance of one to the manor born, he 
has the glory of being the novus homo of 
what may some day be one of New 
York’s most aristocratic families. His 
children will be educated, and in their 
blood glow the red corpuscles of the 
irresistible pluck and the hard sense of 
their courageous father. And now that 
a noble Brodie family has been found 
in Burke’s Peerage, with arms and a’ 
that, our languid Upper Ten, them- 
selves descended of even less noble in- 
dustries than bridge-jumping, cannot 
fail to smile on the rejuvenation of 
the house of Brodie, before many gen- 
erations have met the maw (and paw) 
of oblivion. 

Lk. O' Noklast. 


TOO LATE! 


AST eve I saw the gates of Paradise 
Swing open wide; and all the whole night, through 
They stood apart before my sleepless eyes, 
Beguiling me within to peace and rest 
With visions sweet of tender love and true. 
But nay, I would not cross their portals blest. 


To-day I find them closed with bolt and bar, 
And wond’ring, gaze, with sorrow at my heart; 
I thought at least to see them stand ajar 

That I might slip within repentantly. 

But now, alas! with tears that burn and smart, 
I know they’ll open nevermore for me. 





Annetta Merrill. 








ES, we all hail from Connecticut 

—we Stubbelses — from Center- 

town, Conn. I often say to Mr. 
Stubbel: “Anthony,” I says, “why 
Centertown wasn’t called Stubbeltown, 
I don’t know.” Why, there was fifty 
Mrs. Stubbelses in Centertown at one 
time. Do you wonder that all us girls 
married Stubbelses ? 

Oh, yes, I was Miss Stubbel before I 
was Mrs. Stubbel—so was my two sis- 
ters. Strange, ain’t it? Yet I was 
the only one who married a cousin. 
But Anthony and I ain’t any more 
alike than you’n’ me. You see, Mr. 
Stubbel is a very quiet man. I often 
say to him: “ Anthony,” I. says, “ it’s 
very lucky for you that I can talk, or 
you'd have a purty time of it getting 
along in this world, mum’s you are.” 
I never knew Mr. Stubbel speak right 
out but once, and that was the day we 
was married. Dear me! I never shall 
forget that day. 

You see, my father was a farmer, and 
we was always brought up to work. 
The hired girl had all she could do to 
wash and iron and scrub and cook. 
Mother, she took care of the milk and 
made the butter—and she does it now, 
just like she used to. Sister Susan 
did the beds. She was a splendid 
woman. I always did admire Sister 
Susan ; she was so different from me. 
Everybody looked up to her like she 
knew everything. And she did. She 
was the smartest Stubbel of the lot, I 
guess, and that’s saying a good deal, 
for the Stubbelses—though I do say it 
as shouldn’t—are about as smart as 
they make ‘em, now I tell you. All 
except me. I never could take on any 
book learning—so I’ve been told till I 
know it by heart, which is mean, I 
think, for it’s bad enough not to know 
anything, let alone being told of it all 
the time. Still, I guess I was fonder of 
fun than books. And flirting! Why, 
when I was first engaged to Anthony, 
Elisha Stubbel said to him: “ An- 
thony,” he says, “ better hurry up,” he 
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says, ‘‘or Marcia’ll change her mind 
and take one of us.” 

But Sister Susan never made anyone 
feel like they. was a fool, if she did 
know so much. She wasn’t that kind. 
She was so good and sensible! And 
Anthony, too! He thought a sight o’ 
Susan. And I often used to say to 
him: ““ Anthony,”.I says, “‘ when it 
comes time for me to slip out o’ this 
world o’ sorrow, I know who you'll go 
to for consolation.” But, poor girl ! 
she’s married and dead long ago. 

Sister Susan didn’t want me to marry 
Anthony, though. No, sir! She says 
to me: “Marcia,” she says, “ you’ll 
make a mistake if you marry Anthony 
Stubbel,” she says. “ He'll never do 
more’n make a bare livin’, if he does 
that—he’s too slow.” Well! I mar- 
ried him, and I often think how it has 
turned out with her and me. Sister 
Susan’s husband worked on a salary 
all his life, and they had to rake and 
scrape to get along till the day of Sis- 
ter Susan’s death, while I—well, Mr. 
Stubbel has made his pile with the best 
of them, and we’ve got all we want if 
we ain’t millionaires. When I go back 
to Centertown now, I put up at the 
hotel in style, I tell you. And what 
do you think they say? ‘“ That’s Mar- 
cia, all over!” they say. Now, the 
fact is, it ain’t Marcia at all; it’s An- 
thony. But that’s the way it is in this 
world. The woman gets the blame 
every time. It’s just like it was in the 
Garden of Eden—Adam lays the blame 
on Eve. ‘“ The woman done it, Lord,” 
he says. And he’s saying it to this 
day, in his descendants : “ The woman 
done it.” 

Oh, I tell you they’s a good deal o’ 
one-sidedness in this world, though I 
do say it ain’t often on Anthony’s side, 
for as I sometimes say to him: “ An- 
thony,” I says, “if every woman had 
as docile a husband as I’ve got there 
wouldn’t be so much fault-finding as 
there is,” I says. 

Well, I was goin’ to tell what the 














folks say about me. Now, there’s 
Partheny Rude Stubbel —she’s the 
pious one. The Stubbelses is all pious 


enough, but she—she’s so pious that 
she’s im-pious, to my thinkin’. Instead 
of marking her towels No. 1, No. 2, 
like we do, she puts it: “Partheny 
Rude Stubbel—Praise the Lord;” 
“ Partheny Rude Stubbel—Pray with- 
out ceasing,” and so on through the 
dozen ; and you'll hear her calling out : 
“Eliza, where’s Praise the Lord?” or 
“Eliza, what have you done with Pray 
without ceasing?” 

Well, this pious creature ain’t above 
saying a spiteful thing now and then, 
I tell you, and she says she’s real glad 
Anthony has made money enough to 
nurse Marcia’s whims! Yes! Well, I 
don’t call asthma a whim, and if my 
nerves have given out, I ain’t to blame. 
I’d like to know whose nerves wouldn’t 
give out if they’d been put to it like I 
have, with all the sickness we’ve had in 
our family. Why, when we first went 
to Johnsonville, Mr. Stubbel was just 
skin and bone. I hada nawful time 
with him. I never thought he’d live 
to see this day. Many’s the time I’ve 
taken care o’ him—he lyin’ on his back 
—and done my own housework, carry- 
ing a baby around on my left hip the 
whole blessed time—that’s how I got 
my lame back—and it did seem to me 
that if ever I was took right down sick, 
and not able to move, Anthony was 
sure to come home with his head drawn 
back like this, and lookin’ straight up 
at the ceiling. I always knew what 
that meant! When Anthony is took 
sick he stares straight up at the ceil- 
ing. And sick! As I often say to 
him: “Anthony,” I says, “ there’s only 
one time I can be sicker’n you, and 
that’s when I have my babies,” I 
says. 

Well, as I was saying, the folks in 
Centertown calls it a luxury because 
I have to come to New York to be 
treated. They’d better try it once! 
I wonder how they’d like to have their 
backs burned all the way down the 
spinal column and hear the iron sizzle, 
and feel like they was stabbed every 
time it touched ’em? Well! I guess! 
They’d stop talking about whims, now 
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I tell you! I’ve had all the singeing I 
want this side the grave. 

Dear me! I’m sure I’d be glad 
enough to stay in my nice home and 
not go flying about the country “ seek- 
in’ health.” I’m dead tired of arriving 
at places. It seems to me I’ve done 
nothing for years but arrive, pack my 
trunks, and arrive again, and thankful 
I’ll be when I arrive at Anthony T. 
Stubbel’s, Johnsonville. 

But then, as I tell Mr. Stubbel : “ An- 
thony,” I says, “I ought to be thank- 
ful you’re able to pay for getting me 
cured, instead o’ grumbling, because 
I’ve got to be cured.” S’posin’ we had 
to borrow the money instead 0’ sizin’ 
our own pile and drawin’ on it—then 
there’d be cause for grumbling, I guess. 
Or s’posin’—and that’s more likely—I 
had to sit down and die as many a poor 
woman’s. had to whose husband ain’t 
able to pay her doctor’s bills. For 
when it comes to borrowing who’re 
you goin’to? Relations? No, ma’am! 
Relations is all right’n’ nice when you 
don’t want anything of ’em, but just 
breathe “Money” in their ear, and 
that’s another part o’ speech! 

As I often say to Mr. Stubbel : “ An- 
thony,” I says, “never go to your own 
family when it comes to a question 0’ 
finances, for there ain’t anyone on earth 
can be so mean as relations.” 

Why, the very next day after our 
first baby died—you know misfortune 
never comes single-handed—Mr. Stub- 
bel lost his place, and naturally he went 
to his brother, John Stubbel—he was 
well-to-do, and lived in a beautiful house 
on Maple Street. And what do you 
think that man said? He says: “ An- 
thony,” he says, ‘‘ don’t come to me for 
help, for I ain’t got nothin’ for you to 
do, and,” he says, “if the Lord has sent 
this trouble on you it must be for some 
purpose, and I ain’t a-’goin’ to inter- 
fere.”’ And he said he wasn’t sur- 
prised he didn’t get on, for he never 
had much of an opinion of his business 
abilities. And Anthony! That man 
never let on he was put out one bit— 
he never said a word, ’r made a move, 
’r doné a thing! But I was so in- 
censed! Business abilities! And now 
Anthony T. Stubbel could buy out 
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every Stubbel in Centertown, and not 
feel it ! 

Well, I do say Dr. Damon is doing 
wonders for me. I remember so well 
the first time I saw him—I had Tony 
with me—poor little Tony, he takes 
after me so much with his nerves and 
all—and he looked at me, and he says: 
“ My dear woman, I can diagnose your 
case by just looking at you. It’s your 
liver,” he says. And I says: “ Well, 
doctor,” I says, “it may be my liver, 
but just tell me how a liver can give 
me this no ’count back and make me 
wheeze like I do. If that’s my liver 
I'd like to know,” I says. 

Well, liver or no liver, he done me a 
sight o’ good, and I think a lot o’ Dr. 
Damon, though I do think it’s a sin and 
shame such a takin’ man ain’t a be- 
liever. Though more’n likely it’s all 
talk too, for I believe—I really do be- 
lieve—that, I don’t care how smart the 
man is, there ain’t a creature living on 
the face of this earth, with nature all 
around them to speak His wonders and 
all, that way down in his heart and 
soul—in his very own heart and soul— 
that believes, when he’s really put to it, 
that there ain’t no God. 

But, as I was sayin’ a minute ago, 
Sister Susan did the beds, and I always 
had the dish-washing to do. Dear me! 
I can’t remember the time when I 
didn’t have to wash dishes, and as 
I say to Mr. Stubbel: “ Anthony,” I 
says, “that’s one o’ the things that 
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makes me so glad you have done so 
wellin your business, because that it has 
raised me above dish-washing,” I says. 

Now, when I wasa girl—I s’pose you 
don’t all o’ you date back so far as that, 
though I ain’t so very ancient either 
—it was the fashion all through that 
country to make a big dinner on the 
day of the wedding and invite all the 
family. So, the day I was married our 
folks made a big dinner, and we invited 
all the Stubbelses. You can imagine 
it was a big dinner. That was at two 
o’clock, and Iwas to be married at 
eight, and at half-past four I was wash- 
ing dishes! And my bath to take and 
dress and all—and my dress was real 
purty, not white—though I’ve often 
wished it was—but gray—gray silk, 
with pruneila shoes to match, all 
trimmed with patent leather and pat- 
ent-leather tips, and laced up at the 
side—and how much do you suppose | 
paid for those shoes ?—one dollar and 
a quarter, and as nice shoes as one 
would wish to wear. 

Well, there I stood washing dishes, 
when Anthony came into the kitchen 
and saw me, and he says: 

“ Marcia,” he says, “I courted you 
over the dish-pan,” he says, “but I 
ain’t a-goin’ to marry you over it.” 

Now, wasn’t that good for Anthony ? 
Well, I guess ! 

“ Marcia,” he says, “I courted you 
over the dish-pan, but I ain’t a-goin’ 
to marry you over it,” he says. 

Clara Bellinger Green. 
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SEE thee beat thy pinions soft, in vain, 
Against thy bars, and watch with eager eye 
Thy comrades skimming past the distant sky, 
Unheedful of thy yearning voice of pain. 
While others joy to hear thy song, I fain 
Would set thee free, that thou might’st swiftly fly 
Away, away, nor evermore come nigh 
Thy prison (gilded though it be !), again. 


Full many prisoned souls with wistful eyes, 

Watch, through the bars of time which shut them in, 
Their loved ones, who above them. freely soar, 

And reach the summer-land of paradise ; 
While they must wait, their flitting to begin, 

Until the Master come and ope the door. 


Clara Boise Bush, 





Bird's-eye View of Rosebud Agency. 


AMONG THE SIOUX INDIANS WITH A CAMERA. 


OMEONE has aptly said that no 
~ pen can successfully vie, in the 
faithful portrayal of any object, 


with the camera. This statement can- 
not be denied. Pictures tell their own 
stories more eloquently than writers 
can describe, and in a manner which 
appeals to the mind, through the eye, 
so vividly that interest is immediately 
aroused. Thus it is that during a re- 
cent visit among the Sioux Indians, in 
the neighborhood of Rosebud Agency, 
the writer, with the aid of a camera, 
was enabled to secure and preserve 
much ocular evidence of the queer 
style of living practised by these peo- 
ple. The one thing most vividly im- 
pressed upon my mind during the vis- 
it, as pertaining to photography, was 
the particular aversion shown by the 
Sioux squaws to having their pictures 
taken. The dirtier the squaw the 
more superstitious was she about hav- 
ing her face exposed for the camera’s 
benefit. She invariably turned her 


back, or threw a blanket over her 
head to hide her features. Occasion- 
ally some of the women would consent 
to have their pictures taken for a cash 
consideration, and then again there 
were those who would bestow the priv- 
ilege upon a promise from me that I 
would give them several of the pict- 
ures. 

The one sole object in the life of a 
squaw, it seems, is to faithfully serve 
her lord and master. No work is too 
burdensome, no task too niggardly for 
them to perform, so that it works to 
the comfort and convenience of their 
particular brave. Dirty is no name 
for these creatures. They are filthy, 
and the older they get the more slov- 
enly they become. 

Nowhere is the evidence of their un- 
cleanliness more apparent than in the 
cooking and preparing of food—yet if 
you were to refuse to partake of their 
victuals, when once they have invited 
you to do so, you would invoke upon 
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your head the most bitter denuncia- 
tions. I was once at a tepee when the 
family were eating dinner. The beef 
was being boiled in a dirty kettle, and 
the mess emitted an ill-smelling odor 
that was sickenjag. Each member of 
the family had a forked stick, and 
every now and then would jab this 
_into the kettle and pull out a piece of 
the meat. Portions of it were only 
parboiled, yet they would devour it 
with a relish that betokened well-whet- 
ted appetites. The Indians insisted 
that I must join in the feast, and my 
protestations to the effect that I was 
ill and consequently had no appetite 
was of no avail. I wanted the privi- 
lege of photographing some of the 
family, and in order to prevent any 
displeasure I attempted to partake of 
the meat. It was a miserable attempt, 
however, for I could not have eaten 
any of the stuff had my life depended 
upon the eating thereof. Luckily, how- 
ever, my attempt appeared to satisfy 
the Indians, for after having great sport 
at my expense they gave up insisting 
upon my eating. 
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Those who once witness the prepa- 
ration of this meat could hardly sum- 
mon up courage enough to eat of it un- 
less it was to keep them from starving. 
When the beeves have been fetched 
from the Agency the carcasses are 
skinned by the men and the meat then 
given in charge of the women. These 
squat in groups upon the ground, and 
each one taking a piece of meat in 
her dirty hands they pull and pum- 
mel and stretch it until it is flattened 
out into strips and sheets. Then it is 
hung over poles, in the sun, to dry. 
The meat has the appearance of hav- 
ing been flailed or threshed. After the 
drying process has been concluded it 
is stored away, in a fashion, inside the 
huts. An Indian’s capacity for meat 
is simply wonderful. Ten or twelve 
pounds a day for a good stout buck is 
nothing unusual. 

The beef issue at the Agency, which 
occurs upon stated days, is one of the 
most important events in the life of 
the average Rosebud Indian. It is 
a sort of gala occasion, at which time 


the men of the tribe come together, 


In Camp, awaiting Beef Issue. 
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trade horses, drink whiskey, and fight. 
The beeves are kept in large enclos- 
ures at the Agency. For two or three 
days prior to the day of killing and is- 
suing the beef the Indians begin to ar- 
rive for their share. They come in 
wagons and on horseback, and before 
the day of issue has arrived they are 
encamped by the hundreds on the out- 
side of the beef enclosures. They are, 
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who infest some parts of the Eastern 
States, and when they go in camp at 
the beef enclosures the scene is a typi- 
cal gypsy picture—except that there 
are no fortune-tellers here. 

As one might naturally expect, the 
Indian dances are interesting features 
of the lives of these rough people. 
Some of these dances can hardly be 
pronounced interesting—they are re- 


Mrs, Quicknear and Daughter out for a Ride. 


indeed, a motley crowd, and one has 
hard work in deciding as to whether 
the steers or the Indians are most to 
be pitied. One by one the steers are 
brought from the enclosure slaughtered, 
and their carcasses divided among the 
Indians. It is here that one yet sees 
caravans of the squatty wagons with 
their hoop-pole and white canvas tops 
that used to figure so vividly in the 
careers of the whites who early crossed 
the plains. A row of these shackly ve- 
hicles, drawn by half-fed horses, reminds 
one of the nomadic troupes of gypsies 


pulsive. Dressed in the most fantastic 
of habiliments the Indians, when ready 
for their dances, seem to partake more 
of the nature of the demon than of 
man, and as their jamboree proceeds 
they become more and more devilish. 
The love for horses seems to be an 
inbred part of the Indian. This applies 
to both sexes, for women become adepts 
in the manipulation of the weazen-faced 
animals that seem to be most content 
when plodding along over the plains, 
either carrying the Indian women and 
children astride their backs or drawing 
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them in ‘ramshackle vehicles. As to 
the hearts of fond parénts in the East 
are: the first printed efforts from the 
hands of their children a supreme sat- 
isfaction, so to the Sioux are the early 
manifestations of their youngsters for 
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at a time, especially when out on the 
prairies after cattle. He seems to be 
utterly insensible to fatigue, and at 
the end of a twenty-four hours’ ride is 
apparently as chic as the moment he 
jumped astride his nag. With horses 


Group of Full-blocded Sioux. 


a love of horses. It is an Indian’s de- 
light to take his one-year-old baby boy 
on his pony and dash away over the 
prairie. Even the “kid ” seems to par- 
take of the enthusiasm, for invariably 
the juvenile rider displays his pleasure 
by a waving of the arms or a sick- 
ly crow. An Indian could live in a 
saddle—in fact he often does, for days 


the Sioux seem to partake much of the 
nature of the travelling bands of gyp- 
sies that infest the East. Among them 
are veritable jockeys, who can turn a 
bargain as slick as the oily-tongued 
“gyp.” And the women, too, are able 
to tella good pony from a poor one. 
Ordinarily, however, but little atten- 
tion is paid to the make-up of a beast. 
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Any sort of animal that is able to nag 
along over the prairie and draw an old 
wagon, and perhaps four or five chil- 
dren, is good enough for the squaws. 
If one wants to see pride in horses he 
must visit the beef issue at the agency. 
Here it is that the Sioux braves and 
their gayly caparisoned horses are to be 
found, galloping, prancing, whirling in 
and out among the waiting throng. 
Here it is, too, that the work of trading 
horses goes merrily on, and a Sioux 
may exchange nags a half dozen times 
before he gets his beef and starts home- 
ward. 

Another interesting feature of life 
among the Sioux is the periodical issue 
of clothing. The agency officials have 
a system of distributing clothing by 
which each family gets those garments 
of which they are most in need. We 
one day met an old Indian returning 
from the agency to his tepee, carrying 
an overcoat. The garment was a sub- 
stantial one—of that kind which usu- 
ally sells at from five to seven dollars 
in the East. That he was displeased 
was not hard to discern. Indians gen- 
erally care little for overcoats, and 
this old fellow wanted to sell-his newly 
acquired garment for half a dollar. 


Issuing Cattle to the Indians. 
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A peculiarity which seems to be 
prevalent among all Sioux is their pen- 
chant for frightening the pale-face. 
They take great delight in this, espe- 
cially when the timid white man shows 
the white feather. It is purely a spirit 
of fun so far as the Indians are con- 
cerned, but how is a poor white to 
know, when he sees an ugly-looking 
Sioux bounding toward him, club in 
hand, whether it be sport or death that 
is uppermost in his heart. Vicious in 
appearance when at their best, when 
an Indian fixes up to appear hideous 
you can rest assured that he is able 
to perform the task to perfection, and 
it is little wonder that unsuspecting 
whites are led to believe that their last 
days have come when two or three mis- 
chievous reds make up their minds to 
initiate the newcomers into the myster- 
ies of the Sioux sports. 

If the athletes of the East were to 
dwell for a season among the Sioux, 
they would see much to admire in the 
red braves of the plains. Many of 
these are skilled in athletics. Espe- 
cially is this the case in the way of rac- 
ing or walking. Horseback riding and 
vaulting are daily exercises for vigor- 
ous bucks, and the development of mus- 


«cle is “wonderful. 
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They are broad- 
shouldered and sinewy as a rule, and 
quick as the proverbial cat. 

The ‘endurance of an Indian cannot 
help but be noticed by those who spend 


‘a short time among them, On one oc- 


casion I was with a party which went 
out to learn the particulars of a fight 
which had occurred between a half 
dozen drunken Sioux. One poor fel- 
low, apparently lifeless, lay on the 
grass near a wagon. Several of our 
party advanced for the purpose of con- 
veying the dead Indian to shelter. ‘ Ima- 
gine our surprise, however, when, as 
we were about to lift the body up, the 
Indian suddenly started up and made a 
vicious sweep at the man nearest his 
head, with a big knife, just missing his 
intended victim. But it was the In- 
dian’s death-effort, for ten minutes later 
he breathed his last. On another oc- 
casion an Indian who was caught in the 
act of stealing horses was shot in the 
back as he ran toward shelter. But 
the crack of the rifles was not attended 
by the lessening of the Indian’s gait, 
and for atime it was feared that the 
bullets hads gone wide of their mark. 
The Indian ran for fully one hundred 
yards and then slowed down to a digni- 
fied walk. Suddenly he tumbled head- 
long into the grass, and when his pur- 
suers had reached the spot the fellow 
was dead. Both bullets had penetrated 
his body near the spine. 

The summer life of the Indian is ac- 
tive. He seems to care nothing for 
heat, and in his natural state most of 


his walking hours in pleasant weather 
are spent on horseback, hunting, or 
gadding about from camp to camp. 
Winter confines him to his lodge, and 
his life at this season would be miser- 
able enough but for the excitement of 
gambling, dancing, and love-making. 
Gambling is done for a third, or half 
the year, it being excessively developed 
among all Indians. The betting is not 
confined to the players, almost every 
looker-on, man or woman, choosing 
sides, backing their opinion with what- 
ever they feel like risking. The articles 
wagered are laid out on a blanket, and 
a most heterogeneous agglomeration is 
sometimes presented. A silver-mount- 
ed saddle is wagered against a war- 
bonnet, a pair of moccasins against an 
old hat, a dollar against a shirt. The 
women bet necklaces, leg ornaments, 
and bead-work. Nothing is too costly 
or too worthless to minister to this 
appetite. 

The vice of all others most unhappy 
in its consequences to the Indian is his 
love of strong drink. His idea of pleas- 
ure in the use of strong drink is to get 
drunk, and the quicker and more com- 
plete that effect, the better he likes it. 
He is very easily affected, an ordinary 
tumbler half full putting him in his 
paradise for hours. The peculiarity of 
the Indian “ drunk” is that if there be 
only liquor enough, it is quick and com- 
plete, consequently, he is not quarrel- 
some in his cups. The beverage is too 
precious to be shared, and the fortunate 
Indian will, with a pint of whiskey, sneak 


Short Bull's Tepee. 
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off alone, arrange a comfortable sleep- 
ing-place, turn off the whole quantity 
at a draught, then lie down, become 
wholly under the influence of the liquor, 
and sober up again without changing 
his position or disturbing anyone. On 
one occasion I witnessed a squaw who 
was trying to take home her husband, 
who had just enough whiskey to make 
him “ obstinate” drunk. She was quite 
patient, he brutal. Finally I saw him 
strike her, when, seizing a good-sized 
stick, she beat him unmercifully. I 
then approached to try and settle the 
matter only to see her throw down the 
stick and begin to laugh, while the 
warrior husband sat upon the ground, 
blubbering like a whipped school-boy. 
There is nothing in which the plains 
Indians glory so much as in the re- 
spect paid to the dead. The body is 


dressed in the most gorgeous apparel 
for the spirit will appear 
Happy 


obtainable ; 


so dressed in the Hunting 
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Grounds. Such art 
manufacture owned b 
considered necessary to 
his appearance in the futur 
buried with him. The Indian 
the future life in the Happy Hun 
Grounds is that he will be happy, per- 
fectly happy, and he expects to kill 
and eat all the game he wishes; to 
clothe himself with the skins of ani- 
mals ; to fight with, and even take the 
scalps of, his enemies. The personal 
misfortunes and peculiarities which an 
Indian has in life stick to him beyond 
the grave. One who loses his sight 
here gropes blind through the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. There is no grow- 
ing older there, one remains at the 
same age as when he first entered his 
new life. If the head, or hands, or 
feet are cut off, or the body ripped 
open after death, the soul will so ap- 
pear and exist in the Indian hereafter. 
Herbert S. Ardell. 
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Squaws Pulling and Drying Beef. 












HREE cows and a half-dozen 
hens and roosters are not the 
usual decorations of a Chicago 

back-yard, but to any eyes they are 
fully as ornamental as stray cats and 
garbage- boxes, and to Julius Buch- 
heim’s faded blue orbs they were a 
genuinely beautiful sight. In spite of 
the cold wind blowing directly from 
the lake he stood this snowy after- 
noon on the back steps of his little 
wooden cottage—which was only a wee 
bit larger than the cow-shed in the 
yard—and gazed down affectionately 
at his hens. 

“T pets I gets t’irty cents off dat 
last dozen eggs,” he said confidentially 
to a pullet who had paused in her 
scratching at the snow by the steps to 
look up at him inquiringly. ‘“ Wen 
Frieda komm back I say, ’vat you gets 
for dem eggs, Frieda?’ and she says, 
‘I gets tirty cents.’” 

The pullet clucked her agreement 
with his expectations; she had con- 
tributed generously to the dozen, and 
could say, from intimate acquaintance 
with them, that they were of the first 
quality and ought to bring a fair price. 
Moreover, she always agreed with the 
old man’s remarks, whatever their 
tenor, because she and the other 
chickens were all deeply attached to 
him, as they realized that they were 
his especial. charge; his grandson, 
young Julius, took entire care of the 
feeding and milking of the cows, and 
the granddaughter Frieda worked part 
of each day at scrubbing or other 
cleaning, and only ‘came home toward 
night, so their acquaintance with her 

- was slight. To be sure, she’ disposed 
of the eggs, but they had little to do 
with her beyond taking graciously her 
words of praise when their eggs sold 
well, or, when the price was not up to 
her anticipations, clucking significantly 
in a way that showed clearly that they 
felt that the vendor, and not the layers 
of the eggs, was the one at fault. 

While the possibility of thirty cents 
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was still being discussed, Julius gave 
first a sneeze and then a decided cough, 
and the pullet shook her wings at him 
reprovingly. 

“Ja, I vill go in de house,” the old 
man said, meekly, “and you petter go 
in de shed.” 

“T should say you had better come 
in,” said a gay voice behindhim. “It’s 
gettin’ colder and colder, and you must 
be nearly froze, ain’t you?” 

“You komm back already now, 
Frieda?” said her grandfather, delight- 
edly. “Vat you gets for dose pully 
eggs?” 

Frieda drew him into the warm 
kitchen, and then threw off her cloak 
and unwound the knitted shawl from 
her yellow head. 

“Guess !” she said, the big dimples 
appearing in her rosy cheeks, “only 
don’t be guessin’ too high. I took ’em 
to Mrs. Black and told her they was 
laid in our back-yard, by our own hens, 
and she put her hands up and said ‘ real 
country eggs right here in Chicago !’” 

The old man laughed joyously. 

“T t’inks she gif t’irty cents?” he 
said. 

“You ain’t hit 
cried Frieda. 

All the joy faded from the wrinkled 
face. 

“She knows dey was from our own 
hens, in our own back-yard, and she 
gif only twenty-nine cents?” he asked 
dolefully. 

Frieda’s great blue eyes danced and 
her widening mouth showed every one 
of her magnificent white teeth. 

“T makes one pig fool of you,” she 
cried, dropping from her fairly good 
English in her merriment ; both she 
and her brother Julius invariably did 
this when in the least excited, although 
they had been very small children when 
the family had come to America. 
“Mrs. Black take the basket from me 
and run in the parlor, where Mr. Black 
be, and she says, ‘ Freddy darlin’, eggs 
right from the nest!’ And he look at 


it— guess again,” 





















‘em and laugh and begin to tell about 
when he was a boy and climb in the 
hayloft where he live then, to look for 
eggs—and he see on mine a leedle soft 
fedder and he pick it up and say too, 
‘right from the nest,’ and he komm 
after her to the kitchen and ask about 
our hens and the cows, and say him and 
her must komm here some day and 
make ’em believe they was girl and poy 
again!” 

She stopped to catch her breath, 
and her grandfather said, eagerly, “I 
ketch dat little hen and gets more leedle 
fedders and put on all de eggs. He 
gif you t’irty cents for dem pully fresh 
eggs, Frieda ?” 

Frieda held up her large, tightly 
clenched fist before his eyes. She 
slowly loosened her fingers and opened 
her hand, revealing to his delighted 
gaze a silver half-dollar. 

“T’irty cents and twenty cents 
more!” she said, gleefully. 

Julius took the money from her and 
turned it over and over, muttering and 
chuckling happily, “ And twenty cents 
more, twenty cents more.” 

“ You makes one pig fool of me, but 
you go on, Frieda, and make more pig 
fools of me ef’ry day,” he said content- 
‘edly to the laughing girl; and as she 
began to prepare supper he started to 
the door. 

“You komm back,” she called posi- 
tively ; “you'll get sick goin’ out in the 
cold so much. The chickens have had 
‘nough to eat, and Jule will see to the 
milkin’, of course, when he komm in.” 

The old man paused, with his hand 
still on the door-knob, and looked back 
rather sheepishly at her. 

“Dot leedle hen,” he said, apologeti- 
cally, “she like to see dis t’irty cents 
and twenty cents more.” 

“ Oh, well, go on,” said the girl, good- 
humoredly, but as the door closed _ be- 
hind him she murmured,“ one pig fool, 
sure ‘nuff.” 

There was probably no more: con- 
tented family in all Chicago that night 
than this one, in the little hovel far 
down in the southwestern part of the 
city. Julius, junior, heard the story of 
the generous “Freddy darlin’” with 
satisfaction, and Frieda’s lover, Karl 
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Gutmann, listened interestedly as Frie- 
da told it, but his attention was not 
given chiefly to the difference between 
the expected price and the one ob- 
tained. “Freddy darlin’” had a pleas- 
ant sound—something like “ Frieda 
darlin’ ”’—and, too, Karl enjoyed what- 
ever Frieda told except when she told 
him he was too queer for her ever to 
dream of marrying him. 

He was a tall, slim young fellow, a 
carpenter by trade and a good one, but 
with some ideas in his head that seemed 
strange to all the Buchheims, and ex- 
tremely undesirable to Frieda. One 
that especially annoyed her was his 
foolish impression that a book wasa 
good investment for any little spare 
change he might chance to make be- 
yond his usual week’s wages. She had 
scolded him sharply when she had first 
heard of these expenditures, and Karl 
had listened meekly, but contrary to 
his usual custom, he had not obeyed 
her. He had even ventured to bring 
her at Christmas-time, in addition to 
the breast-pin and bright blue sash 
which she had told Jule to suggest to 
him as desirable presents, a small vol- 
ume of “ Mahrchen,” which he assured 
her were heavenly; but she had told 
him tartly that what time she had for 
reading she invariably put on “ The 
Key of Heaven,” and the poor fellow 
had found it wisest to slip his intended 
gift back into his pocket. 

These little differences between them 
had not, however, abated his desire to 
make her his wife. For several years 
this had been the goal he had set be- 
fore himself, and he was hopeful of 
success in the end, for although she 
always laughed at him and often re- 
buked him sternly, she still allowed 
him to come several nights during the 
week and always on Sundays, and also, 
both her grandfather and her brother 
favored his suit. 

To-night, as he stood by the door at 
nine o'clock, feeling that he was ex- 
pected to go and yet not at all anxious 
to do so, he said, even more wistfully 
than usual, “When you goin’ to marry 
me, Frieda ?”’ 

Frieda laughed hilariously—her usual 
reply to similar questions, 
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“What I goin’ to marry anybody 
yet already for?” she asked, lightly. 
“T got places to clean and scrub every 
day in the week now, and Jule and 
Grosspapa makin’ money too.” 

She looked up at Karl without the 
slightest droop in her wide blue eyes, 
and as he met their steady gaze he 
sighed. “I t’inks you petter take 
me,” he said softly. He wanted to 
tell her about love, its power and its 
beauty, but he had learned a good deal 
by experience, so he only said, “ Jule 
vill soon be gettin’ a wife himself, and 
wen she komm here dis house vill be 
too leedle for you all.” 

“He ain’t picked out any girl yet,” 
said Frieda, calmly. ‘ When he does, 
I'll begin thinkin’ of marryin’.” 

“Vill you?” said Karl, eagerly. “I 
help Jule look out now.” 

At this Jule himself appeared from 
the kitchen, his boyish face one broad 
grin. 

“T’ll do my own lookin’ out, Karl,” 
he said, promptly, but at the same time 
he motioned to his friend to sit down. 
He was only twenty and was in love 
with no one in particular, but lately 
girls, as a topic of discussion, had be- 
gun to appeal to him, and had it not 
been for Frieda’s snubbing, he and 
Karl would have spent many an even- 
ing discussing matrimony. Even now, 
in spite of its being nine o’clock, Karl 
glanced longingly at the chair Jule had 
pointed out, but Frieda broke in, inhos- 
pitably : 

“No, don’t you boys get started on 
talkin’,” she said, decidedly ; “ it is bed- 
time and weall haf to get to work early 
to-morrow. Good-night, Karl.” 

He went away submissively, and Jule, 
after a little snarling at being “ bossed,” 
went to bed. Frieda locked up care- 
fully, put out the sausages for break- 
fast, and then covered the bit of fire 
that was left. ‘“ Wood is cheaper than 
coal,” she mused, “so long as that 
fence over there lasts. "Tain’t any- 
body’s, as I can see, so it’s all right to 
use it up.” Then she began to pre- 
pare for bed herself, and as she rolled 
up the shade before her tiny window 
and looked out at the cold moonlight 
on the cow-shed, she murmured, “Them 
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_ put her head out of her window. 





boys zs pig fools, but I petter take 
Karl soon.” 


For some time after this life went 
on in its ordinary even course for 
them all. Karl grieved that he did 
not seem to be gaining ground with 
Frieda, but his was a patient nature, 
and he did not rebel. Jule carefully 
guarded from his sister the fact that 
one Lena Oppenheim was permitted 
by the lady for whom she cooked to 
receive callers once a week. He made 
numerous excuses for his absence from 
the family circle on Thursday nights, 
always with the fear of having their 
flimsiness exposed by the clear-sighted 
Frieda ; but she took them placidly and 
apparently believed in them, although 
once, when he was preparing to go to 
confession, she gave him a little sister- 
ly aid by reminding him that lies were 
sins. Grosspapa napped these long 
evenings away, and Frieda knitted 
peacefully by the kitchen stove, while 
Karl whittled and talked—talked of 
everything that he fancied could pos- 
sibly interest her, but oftenest of the 
joys of married life. It wasa happy 
winter for them all, for the old man 
too, as his chickens were thriving and 
the hens, especially “ dot leedlest one,” 
were laying at a marvellous rate for 
such cold weather. 

But one afternoon Frieda came home 
to find that the front door was locked, 
and that there was no response to be 
obtained even by repeated banging. 
At first the bangs were given good- 
naturedly, for this had been the. day 
when she had scrubbed for her favorite 
employers, those Blacks who always 
enjoyed reviving memories of their 
youth ; but at last she grew impatient. 
She ran around to the back, but the 
yard was shut in by a high board fence 
on account of its precious contents, 
and as usual the gate was locked on 
the inside. 

“He must be asleep,” she thought, 
as she went back to the front door. 
While she stood there, rattling the 
knob and calling for Grosspapa to 
wake up, the woman living next door 
She 
looked curiously at Frieda before speak- 
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ing, ‘“She’s Dutch, though,” she fi- 
nally whispered to herself, “ and it ain’t 
likely she’ll take on.” 

“Say!” she called to the girl, “ some- 
thing has happened to that young feller, 
that Gutmann, and yore Grandpa and 
Julius have gone to the house where 
he stays, and Julius told me to tell 
you to come on fast when you come 
back. He didn’t say where to, for he 
was in sech a hurry, but I guess you 
know where he lives.” 

The steady flush in Frieda’s broad 
cheeks faded away. She put out her 
hand and caught the railing of the little 
porch to steady herself. 

“ What’s the matter?” she began, but 
her lips would not move, and it was 
with desperate effort that she at last 
gotthe words out. “ What’s the matter 
mit Gutmann? Is he sick?” , 

The woman hesitated, evidently star- 
tled by the white face, and just then 
she caught sight of a boy running 
down the street. 

“ There comes Julius!” 
tones of great relief. 
all ’bout the accident.” 

She pulled down the window and 
turned away, saying to her mother, who 
was waiting to hear how the news had 
been taken, 

“T declare, if she didn’t show more 
feelin’ than I’d ever have given any 
German credit for; she was as white 
and acted jest like any right-feelin’ 
American girl would have when her 
beau got hurt.” 

Frieda put out her hand toward 
her brother as he came panting up the 
steps. The look in her eyes frightened 
him, but she spoke quietly. 

“ He’s dead ?”’ she asked. 

“No, heain’t,” gasped Jule. It made 
it easier for him that she had seemed 
to expect the worst, and he went on 
with less agitation; “but he’s had a 
terrible fall, and you must come along 
quick, for maybe—tho’ the doctor ain’t 
said anything for sure.” 

He took her by the arm and hurried 
her down the street, talking in broken 
gasps as they ran. 

“He was doin’ a job over on Ashland 
Avenue—fixin’ a second story storm- 
winder—and how he come to slip no- 


she said, in 
“ He'll tell you 
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body knows—but down he went, and 
got hurt bad.” 

“ Does he know anything?” 
managed to ask at last. 

“Yes, he’s been askin’ for you, and 
he wants a lawyer to—to get his t’ings 
fixed so you will be sure to get ’em all.” 

“It ain’t his t’ings I want,” said 
Frieda, with sudden fierceness. 

The tears began to run down Jule’s 
face. He had always been a tender- 
hearted boy—when she had let him. 

“T know it ain’t,” he said, tremulous- 
ly. “Oh, Friedchen, I know it’s bad on 
you.” He forgot about the Thursday 
night excuses, and added, “I know 
how ’twould be if ’twas Lena that was 
hurt.” 

The gathered crowd of neighbors 
made way for them when they reached 
Karl’s lodgings. ‘“She’s goin’ to get 
all his t’ings, and all de money he’s 
saved up,” one girl whispered to an- 
other, who responded, “She don’ look 
like she cared bout money now.” 

Karl’s only relative, an older brother, 
moved from the bedside when Frieda 
slipped into the room. 

“You are w’at he’s wantin’,” he said, 
pushing the girl roughly but not un- 
kindly down by the bed. 

Karl knew her at once. His face lit 
up, and she bent over and kissed him, 
softly and tremulously, but with the 
sort of kiss he had dreamed of for many 
months. 

She had been with him for half an 
hour when he again asked for a law- 
yer. 

“Don’t, don’t,” she sobbed, taking 
up his hand and holding her face 
pressed against it. “I don’t want your 
t’ings, Karl—let ’em go to your bruder 
—it’s you I want, mein Liebling.” 

Karl whispered the words over. For 
a little time he seemed to forget his 
plans, and then he moved restlessly. 

“ Better let him have his way,” said 
the doctor. 

Frieda rose from her knees, and 
moved back from the bed. When the 
man who was to take down Karl’s last 
wishes sat down by the dying man, she 
started to leave the room, but suddenly 
turned back. 

“Karl,” she said, pushing to his side 
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again, “Karl, you'll let me have my 
pick, won’t you ?” 

“You are goin’ to have ’em all,” said 
Karl, feebly. 

The doctor shook his head savagely 
as Frieda’s words came to him. “ Ger- 
man all through !” he muttered. “ Her 
pick at such a time! He’s a man of 
fine feelings and worth a dozen of her 
—it’s fortunate he’s dying, for she would 
have either hardened him, or made him 
wretched.” 

Frieda put her hands on either side 
of Karl’s head and turned his face tow- 
ard her. They looked at each other 
silently for a moment, looked all the 
things they might have said to each 
other in those long winter evenings, 
when she had tried to hold him to top- 
ics that she deemed sensible. 

“Its the ‘Mahrchen,’ I want,” she 
whispered, “and nothin’ else. Don’t 
give ’em to me; he’s your own blood 
—and I couldn’t have ’em, when it’s you 
I'll be longin’ for every minute of the 
days after you are gone. Oh, Karl, 
Karl!” 

“Don’t cry so,” he said, “for this is 
the best day we have ever had, /ed- 
chen. Maybe we’d never have known 
if I hadn’t went and fell.” 

The words were meant to comfort 
her, but when she was in the other 
room she dropped her head on her 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

“Oh, Karl, my Karl, you had to go 
and die to make me say ’em—but I’ve 
thought ’em, /’ve thought ’em, and it 
was just to keep you and Jule from 
bein’ fools that I ain’t ever spoke out 
all I was thinkin’ all these months.” 

, She was with him at the end and had 
from him a few more broken words of 
tenderness to dwell on lovingly when 
he was gone—and had what, perhaps, 
meant even more to her, the chance to 
tell him over and over again, with 
every variation of tender words which 
she could fashion, of what he was to 
her, what he had been all these years, 
and what she knew their lives would 
have been together had he been spared. 
Jule, kneeling on the other side of the 
bed by Karl’s brother, listened with his 
heart swelling. He was sorry with all 
his heart that Karl was going, old 
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Karl, who had been his best friend ever 
since he could remember ; and his pity 
for his sister was almost fierce; but 
what stunned him, as he listened to the 
words that were sobbed out, was his 
own love for Lena. How could it be 
that he had never known before how 
he cared for her, that he had had to 
wait for Frieda to tell him what love 
meant? Karl’s brother, a stern, quiet 
man, suddenly had vivid memories 
come back to him of the girl he had 
left in Germany years ago, and of whom 
he had not thought for a long time. 
And Grosspapa—he suddenly burst out 
crying, crying like a child would cry 
for its mother, and all because he knew, 
as he had never known before, that 
there was no Grossmutter for him to 
go back home to. Even the doctor 
changed in his thoughts—it no longer 
seemed a blessing for the young car- 
penter to be taken away before he had 
tried life with Frieda. 

It was late in the evening when they 
at last succeeded in persuading her to 
go home. Jule’s words had been of no 
avail, and to all his urging she had only 
replied vaguely, ‘Go home? What I go 
home for? He’s mine if he is dead.” 
It was old Julius who finally succeeded ; 
he was so worn out that he was ner- 
vously irritable, but accustomed as she 
was to taking good care of him, she 
now seemed indifferent to his woes, till 
he said, piteously, “I pets dot leedle 
hen is dead mit wantin’ her supper.” 
The words seemed to recall her to her- 
self, and she took up her life again. 
“Yes, we better go,” she said,.wearily, 
“and there’s no use stayin’, for we 
haf got all of him we can ever haf 
now.” 

She went with the old man to look 
after his pets before she went to bed, 
and he said to her, “Wen you get 
Karl’s t’ings, we make a better house 
for de shickens.” 

She started. Evidently he had not 
understood her renunciation of the leg- 
acy Karl wished to leave her. 

“T ain’t goin’ to have any of his 
tings, but—I ain’t goin’ to have his 
tings.” 

The old man almost dropped the 
lantern he was carrying. 












“ Karl not leave you his money !”’ he 
gasped, incredulously. 

“ He wanted to,” Frieda said, quickly. 
She could not bear even for gross- 
papa, whose opinion did not count for 
much with her, to have any but the 
most favorable judgment of Karl. 
“ He begged to, but I wouldn’t let him. 
I didn’t want him to.” 

“You not want him to?” repeated 
her grandfather, dazedly. “Vat you 
mean, Frieda?” 

Frieda put her hands on his shoul- 
ders and gave him a little shake. 
“Can’t you take it in?” she said, de- 
spairingly. ‘ What do I want mit t’ings 
when he’s gone?” 

Then his confused look touched her. 
“Never mind, grosspapa,’”’ she said, 
gently, “I’ll work more and we’ll put 
up a real good house for the chickens.” 

After this night Frieda seldom spoke 
of Karl even to Jule, who was mourning 
so sincerely the loss of his friend; but 
she grew so gentle that even the woman 
next door mended her views of foreign- 
born American citizens. 

“She is a good girl, and the way 
she’s set up with the children through 
the measles has been jest like the 
doin’s of folks that didn’t come from 
goodness knows where,” she told all 
her friends. 

It was in her own home, however, 
that Frieda showed the change most 
plainly. Jule told her of his wonderful 
Lena, and she listened interestedly, and 
said when he was through, “Did you 
tell her bout me not wantin’ you to 
haf a girl yet?” 

Jule flushed. “I had to, Frieda,” 
he admitted, “but I am goin’ to tell 
her now that you t’inks you vill like 
her—you do?” he added, still a little 
uncertain of her. 

“Yes,” said Frieda, “and to-night I 
go mit you to see her, and tell her she 
can komm here as soon as you and she 
want. When she’s here to look out for 
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grosspapa, I can go to a steady place 
and stop scrubbing, and there will be 
plenty of room here then.” 

“Oh,” said her brother, hastily, “ this 
is your home and I wouldn’t want fi 

Frieda laid her hand on his lips. 
“Hush,” she said, gently, “you love 
her, Jule, and you better marry her 
quick, so nothin’ you better marry 
her.” 

Grosspapa grumbled a little at being 
left alone when they started on the call 
that evening. 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Frieda, “ you 
better bring that leedle hen in the 
kitchen — she ain’t been actin’ well 
to-day.” 

The old man chuckled with delight. 
He had often suggested that the little 
hen was an unusually neat one, and 
would be good company in the kitchen, 
but Frieda had always sneered at his 
impression that she would not make a 
clutter in the immaculate little room. 
They left him perfectly happy in the 
companionship which suited him best. 

In time Lena became Jule’s wife, and 
she made him a very good one; she 
even listened patiently to his frequent 
praise of his sister, for Frieda had 
proved a most efficient and kindly sis- 
ter-in-law, and Lena was appreciative ; 
but once, when Jule was saying that 
as Frieda was such a fine girl now, 
there was no telling what she would 
have been as Karl’s wife, Lena ad- 
vanced a new idea. 

“TI t’inks his dyin’ is vat make her 
so good a girl,” she said. “She is 
petter dan she would haf been if he 
was livin’ now.” 

Jule looked at her thoughtfully, re- 
calling Frieda as she was when they 
still had Karl. 

“You haf good sense, Lena,” he said 
at last, with his admiration for his wife 
much deepened by the perception of 
her grasp of human nature. “She ¢s 
a petter girl.” 
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A MIRROR’S SECRETS. 


REMEMBER back into the past. 
Ah! What sadness may lurk in 
those few words! 

It was one evening which had been 
just the same as others. The lights had 
just been lit. 

She came in. I always knew when 
she was coming. A radiancy of the 
atmosphere—just a suspicion of some 
dainty perfume —a rustle of silken 
skirts—and she was there in front of 
me. 

Her beauty was like that of a rose 
just budding—as pure, as sweet, as 
fragrant. 

Her gown, of some delicate tint, was 
a confusion of graceful silk, lace, and 
ribbons. A stray wisp of hair en- 
gaged her attention as she looked into 
my face. I could see she was satisfied 
with what she saw. 

Resting one foot on the fender of the 
open grate fire beneath me she stood, 
listening. Then he came. 

He was a bright manly fellow, 
straightforward too, for he had not 
been there ten minutes before he was 
asking her to be his wife. 

From my position above the mantel 
I could see and hear it all. They 
didn’t seem to mind me at all. Her 
glory of fair hair drooped lower and 
lower under his earnest pleading. 

I guessed then what her answer was 
to be. A flush mantled her cheeks as 
she listened, crept up in to the roots of 
her hair and spread down over her 
graceful throat. Looking up to him 
with a countenance radiant, she placed 
her hand in his—just then her father 
came. 

Soon the old gentleman was left 
there alone. Evidently he was worried. 
He muttered to himself as he impatient- 
ly walked here and there, every few 
minutes comparing the time by his 
watch with that of the handsome 
French clock on the mantel in front of 
me. 

I could hear snatches of his mutter- 
ings. He was expecting someone who 
had promised to bring him something. 
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As the moments passed and no one 
came his agitation increased. At last 
he seemed to abandon himself to de- 
spair. 

I heard him mutter: “I cannot face 
to-morrow ;”’ then I caught the words 
“ruin” and “ disgrace.” 

A moment later there was a flash and 
the report of a pistol! As the smoke 
lazily drifted out through the portiéres 
I saw a horrible, ghastly sight. 

The old gentleman was lying on the 
floor ; blood was gushing from an ugly, 
gaping wound in hishead. It ranover 
the thick pile of the carpet, a crimson 
stain. I only heard a few gasping 
breaths, then all was silent. 

Of course there were scenes! First 
a frightened servant who gave the 
alarm. Then she came. Poor girl! 
How differently she looked now. What’ 
woe ! what sorrow ! 

Then came the police, stupid people ! 
And the coroner’s representatives, more 
stupid than the police. And wise 
physicians who shook their heads and 
said he was dead, when everyone 
already knew that. There were end- 
less questionings. No one knew how, 
or why, or when. No one knew any- 
thing. 

I lost all patience with them. Fools ! 
Why didn’t they ask me? No one 
thought of that. No one excepting a 
bright, hustling, up-to-date newspaper 
reporter. He looked at me once as 
though to say: “ Ah, if you would only 
tell what you know.” 

But I couldn’t. Howcould I? I was 
only a mirror, a handsome one, though ; 
an aristocrat among mirrors. I had 
been imported from Paris. Don’t think 
me vain or egotistical because I use 
“I” so frequently. Talk of vain and 
egotistical people! If you were in my 
business you would know how vain 
some people can be. 

I had a gloomy time of it for some 
days. The reception-room was shut up 
and kept dark. I hate darkness. 

At last came a day when the room 
was thrown wide open. Crowds came 
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and gaped into my face. 
were handed around. I was to be auc- 
tioned! It was disgraceful! When 
it dawned upon me I could have fallen 
to the floor with a crash, I was so mor- 
tified. But, alas! I was too firmly fas- 
tened in my place. 

A plump, fine-looking, rather flash- 
ily-dressed, and over-bejewelled woman 
bought me. I said she was fine-look- 
ing, but, after she had bought me she 
came up closer, and then I saw she 
was made up, paint and powder, and 
all the rest of it. 

Early the next morning I was carted 
off to her house. Once again I was 
installed above a fireplace mantel. 

Doubtless much money had been ex- 
pended in furnishing the room in which 
I. found myself. But the atmosphere 
of it all, the lack of taste, jarred on 
me. I never saw a room so cheerless, 
so deserted-looking. 

-The chairs and other furniture were 
in disorder. A handsome piano stood 
open. On it were some empty wine- 
glasses, one of them upset ; the wine 
had run down over the polished wood, 
leaving behind an ugly trail. I won- 
dered what had happened the night 
before. A servant came in and straight- 
ened things up. Then the room was 
more cheerless and cold than before. 

It was along toward sundown before 
anyone put in an appearance. I never 
count the servants. Then a young 
woman came gliding in. 

She was handsome, unmistakably 
handsome, and well-dressed, too. She 
came and looked into me. Bah! what 
a mutual disappointment ! 

She, too, was made up. She shud- 
dered as she saw her reflection. A 
frightened look came into her eyes. 
As she hurried away I heard her say : 
“ What a fright one looks in the day- 

light !” 

* At night things were different. I 
missed the soft lights of the candles to 
which I had been accustomed. In- 
stead there was the glare of gas. Many 
handsome women, with painted faces, 
drifted in and out of the room. Some- 
one at the piano ground out the popu- 
lar airs of the day and a number of 
ravishing waltzes. 
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The atmosphere of the room became 
insufferably close. Wine was served. 
Such freedom of conduct astonished 
me. It was a nightly revelry. Pleas- 
ure was the goddess worshipped there. 
Wine, women, and song passed the 
hours in frenzied whirl. To ask was 
to.receive. Ah! if all the world was 
so complacently generous ! 

I don’t know how long it lasted. 
One day was the same as another, or 
rather the nights, for the days I passed 
in gloomy solitude. 

But something happened. A man in 
a uniform, with a badge, caused it all. 
He called on the lady who purchased 
me. It was in the morning. 

He said something about “ orders to 
close up.” She cried, she expostu- 
lated, she talked of influence, but the 
man in the uniform was inexorable. 

The next day we moved. When I 
recovered from the shock I found my- 
self in a small, damp, ill-smelling room. 
[he walls were lined with hooks, and 
there was nothing else in the room but 
a trunk and several chairs. 

“Isn’t that a beauty?” a fat man 
was saying as he pointed at me. He 
and a blond woman had just entered 
the room. 

“* That’s something like a glass,” was 
her reply as she coolly looked me over. 

The man went away and she began 
to undress. Someone knocked at the 
door and handed ina magnificent bunch 
of roses. Their beauty, purity, and 
fragrance seemed strangely out of 
place amid such surroundings. 

The blond woman looked at them 
for a moment, then tossed them con- 
temptuously aside. Her only comment 
was : 

“What a jay Bob is!” 

A few moments later she snatched 
up the flowers and, going to the door, 
cried out : 

“ Here, take these out front and 
have them handed to me over the foot- 
lights, after my song in the second 
act.” 

Then I undérstood that I was a part 
of the furniture in the star’s dressing- 
room in a theatre. 

Men came in between the acts and 
smoked cigars. Women laughed and 
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swore by turns, and scandal, scandal ! 
about this woman and that girl, and 
scandal about everyone was even in the 
air. 

One night there was everywhere an 
air of subdued excitement and expec- 
tation. 

There were whispered consultations, 
in corners. I heard muttered oaths 
and threats. 

Suddenly the lights went out. 
there were shrieks and yells. 

Some candles were distributed, and 
by their meagre light street clothes 
were resumed. 

The fat man came to the door and 
explained that the electric light com- 
pany, failing to collect its bill, had 
turned the lights off. 

“And I guess that settles it,” he 
added ; “we might as well start for 
New York.” 

Rough - looking men came in and 
said they attached everything in the 
room. 

Attached me! what did they mean? 
I was heart-broken! My frame was 
damaged in many places from being 
moved about from place to place, and 
from the lack of care given me since 
the night of the old gentleman’s sui- 
cide. My face was begrimed and dirty. 
I knew I was growing old. 

Again I was moved. While being 
carried out to the wagon a man 
slipped. I felt an iron screw or some- 
thing scratch me, my blood ran cold, I 
knew there would be an ugly scar. 


Then 
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And to make matters worse, one cor- 
ner of me struck the ground first and. 
—the damage was done! there was a 
crack across the corner. 

In a few minutes I had aged ten 
years. And the man who slipped had 
the heartlessness to say: “Curse the 
heavy thing, anyhow !” 

I was taken to a junk-shop. From 
a Paris salesroom to a junk-shop! 

There I was set aside in a dark cor- 
ner, unnoticed, uncared for, with noth- 
ing to do but think of the past. 

Ah, age will tell! what a sad change 
from my brilliant youth! The least 
touch would now injure me. I could 
no longer resist the encroachments of 
dampness and mould. The seams in 
my frame were gaping wide apart, dust 
and cobwebs were thick upon me. 

I feel that it cannot last much long-, 
er. My memory will wander to the 
brilliant scenes I have reflected, the 
swell functions, the beautiful women, 
the gorgeous gowns, the flashing jew- 
els—and now—dampness and darkness 
and dust ! 

My warped and weakened frame can 
hardly support me much longer. Some 
day—why, what is it? 1am wavering! 
tottering ! falling !—cr—cr—crash ! 


In the corner of the old junk-shop 
a cloud of dust settles. down, slowly, 
softly, as though reverently, over a 
heap of broken glass and the fragments 
of a once handsome gilt frame. 

William Campbell Richardson, 
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NTIL after his marriage no one 
suspected Amos Felton‘of being 
eccentric. He was a steady- 

going, plodding young farmer, without 
kin or incumbrance, owned a little farm 
‘just out of Winslowe, and had a small 
—very small—bank account. 

The gossips thought they would bal- 
ance well, for Nancy was “quick as 
lightning,” while Amos, although slow, 





was doggedly persevering and deter- 
mined. 

And they loved each other in the 
cool-headed, practical, undemonstra- 
tive fashion of their day and generation. 
Yet the first shadow fell upon their 
pathway no later than the wedding-day. 

It was a very small and insignificant 
shadow in the beginning, for it was 
cast by an old blue china tea-plate. 




















The bride and groom had come home 
directly to the house Amos’s father 
had built, and Nancy was on her knees 
unpacking a basket her mother had 
given her. She glanced up roguishly 
as she handed Amos the plate. 

“There!” she said, laughing. “ That’s 
for pie. Mother knows what you like.” 

The man’s eyes brightened as he 
took it. He turned it around and 
looked at it admiringly from all sides. 

“T’ll just finish this basket,” said 
Nancy, turning back to her work, while 
Amos still held the plate. There was 
a border of flowers upon it encircling 
a quaint oriental landscape all in deep 
blue and white. 

Amos sighed and his wife looked up 
inquiringly. 

“It’s too pretty, Nance, bakin’ might 
spoil it. I’m goin’ to put it up on this 
‘shelf to look at,” he said, earnestly. 

Nancy laughed again. “ Land sakes, 
Amos! It’s fifty years old, maybe a 
hundred, and I want that shelf for my 
pans, any way.” 

“Well, I guess there’s room enough 
on the end,’-Amos answered, as he 
proceeded to put the plate in place. 

Nancy frowned impatiently, but only 
lightly, for she thought his fancy a 
momentary caprice. 

But as Amos’s admiration for the 
plate continued, his mother-in-law gave 
him several other pieces from her 
ample store. Nancy’s frown wasa little 
deeper now, but she grudgingly gave 
him entire possession of the kitchen- 
shelf. 

From this hour Amos’s malady grew 
with what it fed upon, and his thrifty 
neighbors were quick to profit by it; 
for there were many cupboards in 
Winslowe, at that day, well filled with 
family heirlooms, which the owners 
were glad to exchange for modern fur- 
nishings. 

From the first, Amos established one 
unvarying rule. He gave his wife an 
equivalent for every cent he spent upon 
his china, but he tried in vain to con- 
vince her of the “ fairness” of this pro- 
cedure. There wasn’t a man in Wins- 
lowe who did such a thing, he told her 
truthfully—the men controlled the 
purse, and their wives had little to say. 
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But Nancy was not content. She was 
of a frugal mind and wished to “lay 
by” for a rainy day, and she also 
wanted a melodeon like Sarah Thomp- 
son’s. 

“Maybe Sarah’s willin’ to spend 
her money when she gets any,” said 
Amos, in one of their frequent discus- 
sions, “’stead of savin’ it. I heard 
she bought it with chicken money.” 

“Well, I guess William don’t spend 
every cent he can rake and scrape buy- 
ing cream-jugs,” Nancy retorted, “and 
me havin’ to keep them clean.” 

“T never had anything pretty to look 
at when I was a boy,” Amos answered, 
quietly. “ Father started in here when I 
was three, and he and mother scrimped 
and saved and never had a nice thing 
in their lives. You know what was in 
this house when you came. Mother 
never complained ; they were gettin’ 
the farm paid for and savin’ for me. 
But she used to talk about things in her 
old home in England, and I always had 
a sort o’ a hankering for some kind of 
gim-cracks ; and after I’d looked at 
that first plate a while, up on that shelf, 
I wanted some more. I’ve never been 
a drinking man, Nance, and you ain’t 
needed anything 41 

“Well you do! Do you s’pose I 
like to see my husband comin’ into 
meeting lookin’ worse ’n a farm-hand ?” 

“Oh! I guess everyone in Wins- . 
lowe knows Amos Felton,” the man 
said, easily. “ You needn’t worryabout 
my clothes, if that’s all.” , 

But Nancy could not sympathize 
with his aspirations for the beautiful 
as embodied in second-hand dishes, 
and she went into the milk-room bang- 
ing the door behind her. 

As years passed, the‘frail barrier be- 
tween them grew ever stronger, and 
there were no childish fingers to push 
it down forever. 

It began with the old blue plate and 
ended with a Coal-port tea set, sus- 
tained along the way with Chelsea, 
Derby, Bristol, and Wedgewood. 

Nancy was quicker than ever in act 
and word, and there were fine lines 
across her broad white forehead and 
around her bright blue eyes. 

Amos, meantime, grew more shabby 
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in attire, more deliberate in his actions, 
and more obstinate in his eccentrici- 
ties. His search for odd pieces of 
china had long since gone beyond 
Winslowe, so that Nancy was not sur- 
prised when he remarked one night at 
supper, that he was going over to the 
auction at Deacon Miller’s, in Eaton, 
next day. 

“What are you after now?” she 
asked, sharply. “You've been sav- 
in’ quite a spell.” 

“Well, I calculate to look 
some,” was the evasive answer. 

“Look round—yes. But you won't 
see an’thing but china. Mrs. Miller’s 
got a melodeon I’d like, if I had money 
for all my notions.” 

“Now, you know I’ve been fair, 
Nance ; what I’ve got ain’t cost much 
all told. But you see, if you ain’t 
pleased this time = 

Nancy shook her head impatiently. 

“T’ve always wanted a melodeon, 
but if you won’t look ahead for our 
old age and put something by, I’ve got 
to 23 


’round 








“I’m goin’ with Henry Fields,” said 
Amos, getting up from the table and 
beginning to whistle. He was unusu- 
ally happy that night. 

Nancy was still in a bad humor next 
morning, and as she went about her 
work she could not keep her thoughts 
from the melodeon. 

She glanced savagely at the hated 
china, and seeing that a Bow plate on 
the second shelf needed adjusting, she 
crossed the room to straighten it. 

So far she had never allowed harm 
to come to the china, and she had 
guarded it carefully, but as her fingers 
touched the cool surface of the plate 
an overwhelming temptation assailed 
her. A sudden motion to the right, 
and it lay in fragments at her feet. 

The crash was music in her ears, and 
aftera second’s hesitation, she picked 
up a bit of Wedgewood, Amos’s latest 
purchase, and holding it at arm’s length, 
let it slip through her fingers. Then, 
in a passion of fury, she swept the 
shelf clear with her strong young arm. 

When she. turned away she had 


vented the pent-up wrath of years, and 
the five shelves were bare. 
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At nine o’clock that night, when 
Amos drove into the yard, all signs of 
the storm had passed, and Nancy was 
asleep, with her head on the kitchen 
table. 

Amos sprang out of the wagon be- 
fore it stopped and ran into the house. 
“Wake up, Nance,” he called gayly. 
“‘Here’s something for you.” 

Nancy shook her head drowsily. She 
dreamed that she was a bride and 
showing Amos the old blue plate. 

“It’s the melodeon—do you hear?” 
putting his hand on her shoulder. 

‘‘T sorter thought it was your turn, 
so I let the china go—fine lot too— 
but mine’ll do me for a while yet ”— 
glancing toward the shelves as he 
spoke. 

An exclamation of surprise escaped 
him at their emptiness, and he looked 
inquiringly at his wife. She was thor- 
oughly awake now, and facing him with 
wide-open eyes. 

“T smashed ’em to cure your ex- 
travagance,” she said, in a harsh voice ; 
“T didn’t know about the melodeon, 
I’m sorry.” 

As Amos turned away with a mut- 
tered curse, Nancy rushed into the 
little hall leading to the best parlor, 
and stood breathless while Amos and 
Henry Fields brought the melodeon 
into the kitchen and set it down under 
the empty shelves. 

“ Well, I never,” said the old farm- 
er. “ You ain’t goin’ to leave it in the 
kitchen ? What’ll your wife say ?” 

“ Tt’ll be handy to smash,’’ Amos an- 
swered, fiercely. “She broke all my 
china to-day, tryin’ to cure my ex- 
travagance, she says.” 

“ Well, Nance always did have a tem- 
per, but I call that real mean and un 
der-handed,” said Henry, severely. 

The listener's eyes flashed and she 
came back into the kitchen the mo- 
ment the door closed behind Mr. Fields. 

“T said I was sorry,” she burst out, 
penitence lost in anger. 

“How was I to know that you were 
goin’ to get me a present after all 
these years—I told you I a 

But Amos ignored her apologetic 
tone, and lighting a candle, stamped 
heavily up the narrow stairs to bed. 
























He had anticipated so much from 
Nancy’s delight in the melodeon. The 
men of Winslowe never made their 
wives presents, but he had come to the 
conclusion that, although he had been 
perfectly “fair,” a woman needs more 
than justice to content her. 

An armed neutrality existed between 
them for some days. 

Nancy’s anger had burned out with 
the destruction of the china, and hav- 
ing expressed contrition she felt that 
she deserved forgiveness. 

But the wound had cut deep, and 
Amos had no thought of relenting. 
He had collected his treasures bit by 
bit by personal sacrifice, and he loved 
them—they were his sole recreation. 
At length Nancy’s sister-in-law solved 
the problem of their existence by dy- 
ing—for Tom came to ask Nancy’s 
help with the children. 

“ Good-by,” said Nancy, tartly, as 
she stepped into the buggy beside her 
brother. “You haven’t asked how 
long I was goin’ to stay.” 

“T don’t care,” said Amos, regarding 
her coolly from the doorway. “I’m goin’ 
away for a couple of days next week.” 

“ Oh, very well,” said Nancy, tossing 
her head proudly, but biting her lip, for 
after all the man was her husband. 
“Maybe you don’t want me to come 
back.” 

“T guess I could get_on,” he an- 
swered, carelessly, turning to enter the 
house. “I'll let you know if I need 
you.” 

“ All right then, I’ll come back when 
I’m wanted an’ needed, Amos Felton, 
an’ not before.” 

“Well, it’ll be time enough when I 
need takin’ care of,” Amos retorted 
as she drove away. 

Nancy did not hear from Amos until 
the following spring. Then he walked 
into her brother’s house at Henley, 
with a bundle of clothes for her to 
mend. 

He said nothing about her coming 
home, but accepted Tom’s invitation 
to stay to dinner, and Nancy’s proposi- 
tion to make him some shirts. 

He came back for them a fortnight 
later, and from that time his visits to 
Henley were regular. 
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Summer and winter, summer and 
winter followed their endless round. 
Amos lived alone in the little house, 
wresting from the well-tilled farm his 
frugal living, and adding constantly to 
his collection of china, for he gave him- 
self up wholly to his mania. 

Nancy heard in time that he had 
covered all the chairs and tables, and 
even the floors of his house, but she 
never asked a question of him. 

She lived with her brother until his 
second marriage, and then rented a 
room of the Widow Morris and sup- 
ported herself by sewing. 

Blessed with good health and few 
desires, Nancy was able to save some- 
thing every year and was fairly well 
content, although she was a little lone- 
ly sometimes in the evenings. 

As for Amos, he managed very well 
for himself, and his obstinacy helped 
him, for he had said that he would not 
ask his wife to come home, and he 
would not yield the point. 

Moreover, he enjoyed his indepen- 
dence and had no one to interfere with 
his whims. 

Thirty years passed. 

One Sunday Amos did not come 
when Nancy expected him, but that was 
not surprising, for there had been a 
storm on Saturday, and Amos was 
troubled with rheumatism in these days 
and could not walk the eight miles to 
Henley in bad weather. 

On Monday the storm recommenced 
and continued unabated for three days, 
so that the roads were almost impass- 
able, and Nancy did not venture out 
until Friday. 

Then she met Mrs. Hunt just at the 
door. 

“T was just comin’ in to ask if you’d 
lost anything. Ain’t it awful?” that 
lady began excitedly. “ But if you’re 
goin’ out " 

“No, I ain’t lost anything,” said 
Nancy, staring at her guest. 

“ Why, where ‘ve you been ?” gasped 
Mrs. Hunt. “You don’t mean to tell 
me you don’t know that the United 
Bank has failed, and your own husband 
came,near losing his life by it?” 

“‘T ain’t seen a person but Mrs. Morris 
for a week, an’ I don’t know what you’re 
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talkin’ about,” said Nancy, still holding 
the door ‘half open behind her. 


“Land sakes! Why, the cashier run 
off with the money, and Amos heard it 
and started to get his out. That was 
Tuesday, the worst day of the storm, 
but every cent he had, I suppose you 
know, was there. He got blinded by 
the storm and got off the road, an’ I 
guess he’d froze to death if Jonas Par- 
sons hadn’t found him.” 

“ But he’s all right now, ain’t he?” 
asked Nancy, anxiously. 

“Oh, dear, no. He’s got the inflam- 
matory rheumatism, an’ the Perkinses 
are takin’ care of him. But his mon- 
ey’s gone an’ he’s got to sell his china. 
They say he cried like a child when 
they told him—said he’d rather starve. 
But the city folks have taken to buyin’ 
up old stuff, so he can sell iteasy. It’s 
awful foolish to care so much, but it’s 
all he’s had for so long. There! I 
forgot who I was talkin’ to. I hope 
you ain’t offended, Mrs. Felton.” 

“No,” said Nancy, quietly, but she 
shut the door with a little bang. “I 
was just goin’ to John Martin’s on an 
errand, so if you’ll excuse me hs 

And without pausing for a reply or 
allowing herself time for hesitation, 
she went down to John’s and engaged 
him to take her to Winslowe that after- 
noon. 

As the short winter day was growing 
into dusk, Nancy got out of the sleigh 
in front of her old home and bade John 
good-by. 

Picking her way carefully along the 
half-perceptible path, she went to the 
kitchen door, and, without knocking, 
opened it and went in. 

“Can’t you be careful, Jimmy?” 
asked a querulous voice. “ You’re al- 
ways slamming the door.” It had 
slipped from Nancy’s nervous fingers. 

Amos was lying on a bed in the cor- 
ner with his face to the wall, but at 
the unexpected voice he turned with a 
start that made him groan with pain. 

“Why, Nance!” he exclaimed, fee- 
bly. “ How’d you come?” 





“ John Martin brought me.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ Gone.” 

Nancy was trying to polish the lamp 
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chimney, and her back was toward 
him. 

“ How'll you get back ?” 

“T ain’t goin’. There, Amos, don’t 
get excited and throw the covers off. 
Where’s your medicine ?” 

Nancy looked about her despairing- 
ly. It was as she had heard. The 
shelves, the melodeon, which stood 
where she had left it, the table, and 
chairs were covered with pieces of 
china—most of it ugly to her eyes, 
all of it useless—and_ how it all needed 
dusting ! 

Amos watched her curiously. 

“It’s usually tidier,” he said, apolo- 
getically. ‘“ The medicine’s in the 
brown cup.” 

“Do you know I’m livin’ on char- 
ity?” Amos asked, presently. “ An’ 
when the china’s gone ’—with a quiver 
in his voice—“ a man in Salem’s goin’ 
to take it—there won’t be enough for 
two. You'll have to go back.” 

“He ain’t goin’ to,” said Nancy, 
briskly. She was unpacking the bas- 
ket she had brought. 

“Yes, he will; he’s been at me for a 
long time, an’ said I should let him 
know when I wanted to sell. If he 
backs out it’ll mean the poor-house. 
To think of a Felton on the town!” 

“Well, he can’t have it. I want it 
myself—I’ll buy it.” 

“Not really, Nance?” the old man 
almost sobbed. He had not thought 
of appealing to his wife for aid. ‘“ But 
where’ll you put it? There’s five 
rooms full.” 

“T’m goin’ to leave it here,” Nancy 
answered, ‘‘an’ stay with it. I’ve 
been savin’ for thirty years, an’ I guess 
we can pull through the rest of our 
days. I told you I’d come home when 
I was needed,and it looks as if the time 
had come.” 

The disorderly room was growing 
home-like already, and an appetizing 
odor was stealing through it, for Nancy 
was getting supper. 

“Yes,” said Amos at last. “ An’ it 
come long ago, but I didn’t know it.” 

He closed his eyes peacefully, but 
opened them a moment later. “I 
wish you’d had the melodeon while 
you were gone,” he said. 

; M. £E. Gates. 
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If you have not yet taken your vacation, do 
not postpone it longer, but accept my advice 


and go at once. Never mind if it is only for 
afew days; be it long or short, make a 
change in the routine of your daily habits and 
daily surroundings, and go out into a new 
life for a time. It means hgalth, vigor, en- 
thusiasm, for your work the next twelve 
months. Equipped with these three essential 
attributes of success there will be no task 
that will not be lighter, no burden that will 
not be easier to bear. The work from which 
you may believe you cannot now be spared, 
even for a few days, may have to spare you 
for a much longer period after a while if there 
is to be no variation in the daily monotony ; 
no new thoughts or scenes or people to arouse 
your deadened spirits, stir the blood to 
quickened flow, or break down the barriers 
that have hedged you in the workaday 
world for ever so long atime. They inspire 
you with new ambitions, open up new and 
unthought-of avenues of progress upon your 
return, and brighten up the workshop or the 
study so that when you enter them again 
there is a newness and a freshness about 
them that recalls the time when you turned 
from school or college to take up the serious 


side of life. 


* 
* * 


The man who never takes a vacation is 
growing steadily less numerous in this country. 
Within the recollection of this generation only 
the well-to-do were to bé found on pleasure 
bent at seashore or mountain. Vacations 
were few. What a change has come over 
the people, though! Summer hotels are 
crowded to overflowing, train-load after train- 
load of fresh-air seekers follow in quick suc- 
cession every day out of our cities, and 
the news is flashed over the cables from 
London and Paris that the hotels in those 
two cities have had to confess themselves un- 
able to care for the American tourists crowd- 
ing at their doors. Who would have proph- 


esied ten years ago that the life of the American 
visitors in the capitals of England and France 
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would become, as it is this summer, the only 
evidence of activity in those places? At the 
clubs, the shops, the theatres, the story is 
the same—Americans everywhere ; while here 
in Our own country, what shady mountain 
nook or pleasant stretch of seashore is not 
now given over toa summer colony? Take 
up the pages of a daily newspaper and the 
myriad of summer hotels that advertise their 
attractiveness is positively bewildering. One 
hardly knows where to go, the array is so 
tempting; but in whatever direction your 
choice may lie you will be sure to find scores 
of vacationists there before you. 


* 
* * 


The determination to make a holiday of 
these summer days is, to my mind, a good 
one and ought to be encouraged even beyond 
its present far-reaching proportions. We are 
the better for it. The sterner realities of life 
are for the passing moment lost sight of. 
You get out into fresh fields and pastures 
new. A glimpse of the summer girl in all 
her perennial freshness of beauty and youth, 
alone and of itself enlivens all mankind. 
Heart-aches may follow, but if they do they 
probably take the place of more serious 
wounds, for Cupid’s darts seldom leave marks 
that Time will not obliterate. Keeping down 
close to the grindstone, however, will leave 
ineffaceable traces, and at the end, when you 
look back upon all that is done and undone, 
you will find that you have been a loser in 
every way by omitting these annual pleasure- 
trips into restful places. Everyone cannot 
journey across the ocean, nor spend the sea- 
son at a Saratoga, a Newport, or a Bar Har- 
bor, but somewhere and somehow within 
reach of your income, no matter how modest, 
can be found a changed scene for you. Go 
there. Go there, as I have said, if only for a 
few days. Ten to one the extra expense in- 
volved will be more than made up in lessened 
doctors’ bills during next fall and winter, 
and if the choice is merely one between the 
doctor and the summer hotel-keeper why hes- 
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itate about deciding in favor of the latter ? 
There is something unpleasantly suggestive 
of suffering and sorrow about a doctor’s bill. 
To be sure, it comes along in the mails in a 
modest enough sort of way, and at conven- 
iently long intervals ; but after all, and with 
the greatest respect for my friends, the doc- 
tors, | prefer to hand over my surplus cash, 
small as it is, to mine host of the summer 
inn; and to make an ounce of seashore or 
mountain ozone do me instead of a quinine 
pill or a mixture of drug-store Latin. One 
looks at a summer board-bill with horror 
often, it is true, at its size; but also with 
pleasant recollections of each item of “ ex- 
tras,” the only regret being that they are all 
over and past. We have danced ourselves, or 
watched the young folks dance; we have 
flirted—just a little—or watched other people 
flirt (often quite as entertaining) ; we have 
sailed the lakes, or climbed the mountain, or 
dived headlong into the surf, and all with joy- 
ous and buoyant spirits, with a freedom and 
camaraderve that makes the whole world kin. 

Be they long or be they short, one turns 
from these pleasurable pursuits better 
equipped to do battle in the conflicts of life 
than if one had been tied down to the hum- 
drum of daily toil through all these summer 
days. It means well for the manhood and 
womanhood of the country, therefore, that the 
summer vacation is becoming more and 
more regarded as a necessity and not en- 
tirely a luxury. The man who finds a week 
or two that he can devote to recreation, for- 
getting all about the outer world, is no longer 
looked upon as a trifler with life; nor do 
people idly wonder why he should be so ex- 
travagant with his time and money. The 
good sense of giving the machinery of the 
body a rest, of letting up for a time on the 
daily strain, of overhauling one’s-self, as it 
might be termed, just as a ship is dry-docked 
after several voyages—the good sense of 
doing that with the human body has become 
too evident, I am glad to say, to be longer a 
matter of controversy. 


* 
* * 


What should be done with city officials 
who swear to enforce the laws while in office 
and then really insist upon doing so? This 
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Sunday-closing law. 






question is to be the issue of the local cam- 
paign in New York City this fall, and as it is 
part of the reform programme the verdict at 
the polls will be watched with keen interest by 
all municipal reformers. Here is the situa- 
tion: The law reads that all saloons shall be 
closed on Sundays and no spirituous liquors 
sold. Tammany Hall has been enforcing the 
law against every saloon-keeper who failed to 
contribute to the district leader, but those 
who took care of the Wigwam representative 
have been permitted to ply their trade. The 
result was that two-thirds of the saloons in 
New York City have known no Sunday. 
Along comes ‘“ Teddy ” Roosevelt, however, 
as Police Commissioner, and he insists upon 
abiding by his oath of office to enforce all the 
laws impartially. He knows no “ pull” and 
no bribe; the saloons are forced to close. 
Roosevelt insists that he is not responsible. 
The Legislature made the law, not him. His 
duty is to enforce it, and he has no option, 
and will make no exception. 


* 
* * 


The result of this is that New York is 
agitated over the Sunday beer question as 
never before. The curious part of it to me is 
that Roosevelt is blamed for it all, and not 
the power that made the law. Agitators and 
Sunday-opening advocates are denouncing 
him ; some newspapers defend, while others 
upbraid, him; there are threats that the Ger- 
mans will bolt the reform movement. Alto- 
gether Roosevelt’s action has let loose a flood 
of discussion. That he is unpopular with 
certain classes is not to be denied; but the 
interesting question must be passed upon at 
the polls, whether or not the people expect a 
public officer to do his duty without fear or 
favor. Roosevelt could do as others have 
done — closed his eyes to the open saloon- 
doors and to his solemn obligation. He has 
chosen the seemingly unpopular course of re- 
fusing to do either; and the real offender— 
the Legislature—is forgotten in the endeavor 
to break down Roosevelt’s determination. 
Probably never before in municipal contests 
has the issue of honesty and impartiality in 
public officers been so directly presented to 
the people as in the case of Roosevelt and the 
The result has more 
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than a local significance, for it will be a test 
of whether the American voter really elects a 
man to do his full duty, or whether he is 
chosen merely to put in operation so much of 
existing law as may tend to make him popular 


with the masses. 


a ** 


The rapidity with which electricity is sup- 
planting steam is not realized by the people. 
Every little while, though, a movement in 
that direction by a large corporation is made 
much of in the newspapers, and the public 
mind is directed to the discussion of the sig- 
nificance to the labor world of the change. 
The successful operation by electric motors 
of the heavy-train traffic in the Baltimore & 
Ohio tunnel at Baltimore settles for all time 
in the minds of railroad men the early adop- 
tion of electricity for the movement of trains, 
passenger and freight. Indeed, the semi- 
official announcement is already made that 
the New York elevated lines are to be 
equipped with the same electric motors as 
are used in Chicago, while it is known that 
the engineers on the new underground system 
to be built by the city are as one in favor of 
electricity. In the suburbs of all of our 
large cities, if you will. look about you, you 
will be astonished to find how many trolley 
lines have paralleled the steam and other 
roads. In Philadelphia, for instance, not a 
single road is using horses, and only a few 
use the cable. 

«* 

These instances show the rapid strides of 
electricity in transportation, but there are 
other ways in which the substitution promises 
to be equally significant in its results. The 
large manufacturing establishments have be- 
gun to see economy in it, and that is a sure 
sign of its general adoption. There is some- 
thing almost ironical in the announcement 
that the Baldwin Locomotive Works is now 
using electricity to drive the heavy machinery 
in its shops at Philadelphia; but along with 
that comes the news that the Maryland Steel 
Company, one of the largest in the country, 
is adapting its Sparrow Point machine-shops 
so as to utilize electrical power. One of the 
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large newspapers in Chicago proposes to 
operate its plant in the same way. In all 
of these cases, not only is the labor cost for 
power diminished materially, but the noise 
and dirt of steam-engines are done away 
with. These are potent factors in favor of 
electrical power, as against steam, and in- 
credible as it may seem, the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which had amazed and conquered the 
world with steam, is likely before its close 
five years hence to find that power sup- 
planted; its glory dimmed and its future 
menaced, if not entirely cut off, by another. 


¥ 
* * 


The Cornell boys are home after their in- 
glorious encounter at Henley, but it remains 
to be proven whether they would have been 
defeated had they_ remained in condition. 
For a crew in training, the climatic change 
from this country to England is a hard one 
to stand, and the truth about Cornell’s men 
probably is that it was too much for them. 
At any rate, that is the prevalent opinion 
among rowing men who followed the affair 
closely. Truth to tell, though, not many of 
our rowing men expected Cornell to win. 
They thought they could make a creditable 
showing, but stopped at that in their proph- 
ecies. It has been a beginning, however, 
and when Yale goes over, as she promises 
to do next year, the Englishmen will learn 
more accurately just what an American col- 
lege crew can do. Then, perhaps, it will be 
the Yankees’ turn rather than John Bull’s to 
make Rome howl on the Thames. If. it 
should be, none of us will be humiliated by 
the exhibition, as Englishmen of manly spirit 
are, over the ungallant reception given the 
Cornell boys at Henley after their defeat. 
Hisses and jeers, it will be remembered, 
greeted them from both banks of the river, 
and the Americans in the crowd had all 
they could do to suppress their indignation. 
Don’t forget, though, in thinking over Cor- 
nell’s defeat, that we have the Defender ready 
to champion our cause on the way, and old 
Yale to make an effort at the English col- 
lege crews next year. 

Henry L. Stoddard. 


Dorothy Carleton, 


From ** Daughters of the Revolution.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers. 


BOOK NOTES. 


OVER a year ago the Rev. Henry M. 
Field, D.D., went to Alaska, and the record 
of that journey is found in ‘Our Western 
Archipelago,” just issued by Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. Only a third of the work has to 
do with the voyage of “the Queen ” among 
the beautiful cone-shaped islands of the 
Alaskan coast. Concerning those the emi- 
nent divine lapses into prophecy : 


As the merchant princes of Boston have seized 
upon every point on the New England coast 
from Nahant to Bar Harbor, why should-not the 
princes of the northwest build their cottages by 
the sea among the islands of Alaska? Here are 
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sites as picturesque as any in the Swiss or Italian 
lakes. This archipelago has hundreds of Isola 
Bellas, that will be no less beautiful than that in 
Lake Maggiore, when their hillsides are terraced 
and dotted with villas looking out from the shade 
of stately trees, with many a nook nested in 
flowers and vines. In another generation it may 
be the fashion to have a seaside cottage in Alas- 
ka! Then it will be the resort of yachtsmen, 
whose launches will skim these inland waters, 
and glide through these narrow channels, as the 
gondolas glide through the canals of Venice. I 
can almost hear the song of the gondolier ! 

And why should not instruction follow in the 
steps of pleasure? Was not this beautiful coast 
scenery foreordained by its natural fitness, and 
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therefore by ‘‘ natural selection” for the Chau- 
tauquas of the Pacific, where the many voiced 
teachers of our day may pitch their tents and 
discourse of wisdom and truth ? 





* 
#° * 


“The Story of ‘ Primitive’ Man,” is the 
title of a handbook by Edward Clodd, pres- 


ident of the Folk Lore Society. It summar- 
izes in popular style the conclusions of those 
scientific inquirers who hold to the theory of 
a common ancestry for men and monkeys. 
The frontispiece is from Gabriel Max’s paint- 
ing, the “ Ancestors of Man.” In seeking 
to determine the particular areas in which 
man’s earliest traces are to be found the 
author holds that “ we are restricted to some 
portion of the eastern hemisphere where 
alone the anthropoid apes existed.” He be- 
lieves that man’s ancestors were developed 
in the great table-land stretching from Eu- 
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rope across Asia, and calls attention to the 
fact that the great Asiatic plateaux where 
the earliest traces are probably most numer- 
ous, have never yet been searched for them. 
The old-fashioned theory that the Aryan, or 
Indo-European races came from Asia in suc- 
cessive migrations, he says, “rests on the 
fallacy that identity of language implies iden- 
tity of race."” He believes the original home 


m the Painting by Gabriel Max. 


ANCESTORS OF MAN 
(Pithecanthropus A lalus). 


of the Aryan peoples was between the Baltic 
and the Ural Mountains. “It is by no 
means improbable,” he says, “ that their re- 
mote ancestors were the men of the Danish 
shell mounds.”—D. Appleton & Company. 


* 
* * 


“Ten New England Blossoms and their 
Insect Visitors,” by Clarence Moores Weed, 
is a short excursion into ‘the enchanted 
world of Botany, where the flowers for rea- 
sons of their own strive to grow hourly more 
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beautiful.” The purpose of the work is to 
show why it is necessary for these particular 
blossoms to be attractive. They depend 
upon the visits of bees, ants, and other in- 
sects for the development of their seed. Both 
flowers and insects are minutely described 
and pictured beautifully. The literary style 
of the book is of a high order.—Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 


%  * 
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events of the period. The numerous illus- 
trations include portraits of celebrities and 
pictures of old buildings and _battle-fields.— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


* 
* * 


“In Deacon’s Orders” is one of eleven 
spirited stories in a single volume from the 
pen of Walter Besant. It is an account of a 





Horace Greeley. 


From “ Pushing to the Front.” 


Charles Carleton Coffin’s “ Daughters of 
the Revolution,” is an historical novel with 
emphasis on the word historical. It deals 
with events in and around Boston at the 
outbreak of the War of Independence. It is 
not without value as a work of imagination, 
but its chief merit is that of a supplement to 
early American history. The American 
people one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, on the farm, at the market, in church, 
in the army and in fashionable society are de- 
scribed with painstaking care. Very graphic 


accounts are given of all the great historical 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers. 


young man who was a victim to what the 
author calls “ religiosity.” By this he means 
a susceptibility to religious emotions without 
true piety or even a sense of common decen- 
cy. There may be such a thing, but this 
story does not illustrate it. ‘“ The Rev. Paul 
Leighan’’ was not susceptible to religious 
emotion, but he was susceptible to the ad- 
miration of women. His zeal forthe services 
of the church was nothing more nor less than 
that of a conceited actor fond of a part that 
shows him off to advantage. Mr. Besant 
has failed to apprehend religious emotion. 


















The best story in the book is the shortest, 
« A Night with Tantalus.’’ It tells the tor- 
tures of a pair of bluff Britons in the col- 
onies who wanted a drink of whiskey and 
soda, but through a variety of circumstances, 
were unable to get it.—Harper & Brothers. 


* 
* ? 


“ Pushing to the Front, or Success under 
Difficulties,” by Orison Swett Marden, is a 
series of lectures on the choice of an occupa- 
tion and how to excel in it. It abounds in 
bright stories from the lives of great men. 
No work could be more valuable for young 
people. It is profusely illustrated with por- 
traits of successful men and women.—Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. 


* 
* * 


* Billy Bellew,” who gives his name to W. 
E. Norris’s latest novel, is described as a 
good-natured, big boy with a fortune and 
sporting tastes. He gets so entangled in an 
affair of the heart—if the attraction can be 
dignified by such a phrase—that one is re- 
lieved when the unhappy hero ends his diffi- 
culties and the story by an involuntary header 
over a high gate from the back of a vicious 
mare and closes an aimless life with a smile 
on his lips.—Harper & Brothers. 


x 
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“The Art of Newspaper Making,” by 
Charles A. Dana, has been issued by D. Ap- 
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H-EN the first snow 


W 


THE FIRST SNOW. 


FIRST 


Comes with its silence, 
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pleton & Company. It consists of three lec- 
tures by the prince of journalists delivered 
before the Wisconsin Editorial Association 
in 1888, the students of Union College in 
1893, and the students of Cornell University 
in 1894. Every young man who aspires to 
become a journalist ought to read them. 


* 
* * 


Roger S. Tracy’s ‘‘ Handbook of Sanitary 
Information ” is a popular little work de- 
signed to tell householders what they most 
want to know about ventilation and plumb- 
ing.— D. Appleton & Company. 

* 
* * 

“The Story of Bessie Costrell,’’ the latest 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s, is a dialect tale 
formed upon no event of thrilling interest, 
but only a simple tale simply told of an or- 
dinary country life. 

Bessie’s uncle has saved the marvellous 
sum of £70 ($350). He leaves it in charge 
of Bessie and her husband. Bessie is tempted, 
breaks into the box and uses the old coins 
so freely that suspicion is aroused. She is 
finally discovered, and her cool, calculating 
behavior is wonderful in one of her class of 
life. Her husband’s cold, unforgiving, un- 
loving manner drives her to destruction, and 
as she ends her life, her husband views the act 
from the doorway. His sorrow and repent- 
ance is genuine, but too late comes the soft- 
ened heart for his young wife’s fall. She is 
dead and he is left with four small children to 
mourn her loss.—Macmillan & Company. 


SNOW. 


What voices waken, all the stillness thrilling! 
What songs of long ago 
Sound softly forth, the soul’s disquiet stilling, 


Across the snow ! 


When the first snow 
Drops its veil softly, 


What faces gleam from out its shimmering whiteness ! 
What wistful eyes, that glow 
With all their old-time, well-remembered brightness, 


Shine thro’ the snow! 


When the first snow 
Comes with its healing, 

What magic soothes to rest the heart’s mad throbbing— 
Such rest as it may know 

Only when, hushed the rain’s dolorous sobbing, 
Falls the first snow ! 





Minnie Leona Upton, 























THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is a pub- 


lication for the whole family. It is not 
a class journal, nor is it devoted to 
any one class of readers. The illustra- 
tions are of the best, and the reading 
matter is considered by everyone as 
the strong point in THE PETERSON. It 
is interesting without being frothy, and 
is educating without being dry. The 
popular subscription price of $1 a 
year places this magazine within the 
means of every family, or the price of 
ten cents a copy affords the casual 
buyer good value for his money. 
Newsdealers will supply it, er if it is 
not on sale at the news-stand in your 
town, advise the publication office, and 
your wants will be filled. 





Ir it is not convenient for you to 
send your subscription direct to this 
office, hand it to your newsdealer, and 
he will attend to the matter for you. 





YounG Moruers should early learn 
the necessity of keeping on hand a 
supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk for nursing babies as 
well as for general cooking. It has 








PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 





stood the test for 30 years and its 
value is recognized. 


Tue popular-priced magazine—that 
is, a monthly published for ten cents a 
copy, or one dollar a year—seems now 
to be a permanent fixture in American 
literature. There are half a dozen of 
these publications, and all as excellent 
as the three-dollar magazines were a 
few years ago, and excelling them in 
point of illustration and printing. The 
reading public is becoming larger every 
day, and these cheaper magazines will 
become a valuable factor in awakening 
millions of people to a sense of the 
beautiful and instructive in literature 
and art— people who have hitherto 
fed upon the daily newspaper or cheap 
novel for entertainment. The news- 
paper is the greatest educator of the 
age, but from the haste in preparation, 
which is unavoidable, it can never fill 
the magazine field. Americans are, as 
a class, the most omnivorous readers 
in the world, and to this fact may fairly 
be ascribed the superiority of intelli- 
gence and information that marks even 
the children of this nation, and reveals 
to those from abroad one of the won- 
ders of our country. 





SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucum- 
bers. Créme Simon, marvellous for 
the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections. It whitens, perfumes, for- 
tifies the skin. 

J: Simon, 13° Rue Grange Batehire, 
Paris; Park & Tilford, New York; 
druggists, perfumers, fancy - goods 
stores. 


THE SEPTEMBER PETERSON 


WILL CONTAIN THE FIRST OF 


A NEW SERIES OF ARTICLES 


American Frontier Heroes and their Work in the 


Building of Our Country. 
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MRS. CLEVELAND. 


From her latest photograph (copyright, 1895) by Bell, Washington 








